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Notes. 


MRS. MONTAGU AND MADAME 
DU DEFFAND. 

Mrs. Monracu, the Queen of the Blues, paid 
several visits to Paris, where, according to 
Wraxall, 

**she displayed to the astonished literati the 
extent of her pecuniary, as well as of her mental 
resources....The eulogiums lavished on the 
Repasts, and the astonishment expressed at the 
magnitude of her income....seem to have 
afforded her as much gratification, as the pane- 
gyrics bestowed upon the ‘ Essay on Shake- 
speare.’ She found the men of letters well bred 
and easy, their politeness showing that they were 
used to converse with women, while it was equally 
obvious that the women were accustomed to 
talk to men.” 

It is particularly interesting to see how 
the English lady, who made a heroic, if not 
altogether successful attempt to naturalize 
the salon in England, impressed a great 
social leader like Madame du Deftand. In 
1776 she writes to Horace Walpole :— 

** Je soupai hier chez les Necker avec une 
Madame Montagu; la connaissez-vous ? C’est 
un bel esprit, dit-on; cela est-il vrai? Est-elle 
des vrais Montagu ? ” 








So local was the f of the ‘ Essay 
Shakespeare ’ ! 

Then a little later :— 

‘La dame de Montagu ne me déplait point, s 

conversation est pénible parce qu'elle ate 

difficilement notre langue ; elle est trés polie, et 
elle n’a pas été trop pédant avec moi; je lui 
ai fait voir la lettre de Voltaire, elle me dit sur 
les perles et le fumier [Voltaire had said Shake- 
speare was a “‘fumier’’ where he had found 
“quelques perles ’’] que ‘ce fumier n’avait pas 
servi a fertiliser sa terre.’ ”’ 

The ordinary version of Mrs. Montagu’s 
mot is that she said the ‘* fumier a fertilisé 
une terre bien ingrate.” 

Madame du Deffand also describes how 
she went to one of the excellent suppers 
(the old lady was a terrible gourmet) which 
Mrs. Montagu gave at a house she had 
hired at Chaillot. ‘‘C’est une femme 
raisonnable,’’ she writes, ‘*ennuyeuse sans 
doute, mais bonne femme et trés polie.”’ 

On returning to England, Mrs. Montagu 
wrote Madame du Deffand the following 
letter. It was dated 10 May, 1777, but 
never reached her till 15 November, thanks 
to the dilatoriness of the gentleman to 
whom it had been entrusted. It is interest- 
ing as a specimen of Mrs. Montagu’s French 
style : 
Madame de Montagu 4 Madame la Marquise du 

Deffand. 
Hill Street, 10 mai, 1777. 

Madame, un souvenir bien tendre des bontés 
dont vous m’avez honorée a Paris m’a souvent 
excitée & vous assurer de ma reconnaissance 3 
mais toutes les fois que. j'ai eu occasion de parler 
de vous 4 des amis qui ont le bonheur de vous 
connaitre, je trouve que, méme dans notre langue 
maternelle, les expressions nous manquent, et 
que nous ne savons rendre justice au sujet ni aux 
sentiments qu’il inspire. Tout Vesprit de M. 
Walpole,toute l’éloquence de M. Burke n’ysuffisent 
pas ; que ferai-je donc moi? Il ne me reste qu’ 
une ressource, c’est de vous adresser, comme a 
une divinité, et de vous offrir simplement de 
VYencens; c’est le culte le plus pur et le moins 
téméraire. Je vous prie, Madame, de me per- 
mettre de vous offrir deux cassolettes, o j’ai mis 
des aromatiques. Les ignorants et les barbares 
se servent de signes et de symboles au défaut de 
paroles ; Yencens que je vous présente puisse-t-il 
vous faire entendre tout le respect, lattachement 
et la reconnaissance avec lesquels j’ai Phonneur 
d’étre, Madame, 

Votre trés-humble et trés-obéissante servante, 

E. MontacGu. 

Madame du Deffand sends a characteristic 
reply, complimenting her duly on her Essay 
and her three ‘Dialogues of the Dead.’ 
The present did not arrive till the following 
March, and showed that the taste of the 

‘female Mecenas of Hill Street’ was not 
unlike that of a modern American millionaire. 
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**J’ai regu enfin le présent de Madame 
de Montagu,” she tells Horace Walpole. 
‘*Ce sont deux cassolettes d’argent que mon 
orfévre estime vingt ou vingt-cinq louis ; 
j’en suis désolée ; & peine la connaissais-je.” 

Lacy CoxLuison-MORLEY. 





CARDONNEL’S ‘ PICTURESQUE ANTI- 
QUITIES OF SCOTLAND.’ 


Tus book offers the bibliographer some | 


hard nuts to crack. Lowndes says: ‘‘ Lond. 
1788-93. 8vo, 4 pts. 100 plates”; but 
there were quarto editions and at least 
103 plates. Collation is difficult, as the 
leaves with plates and descriptions com- 
bined have neither pagination nor signatures, 
and no list is supplied. 

I have lying before me three distinct 
varieties, which for convenience I call 
X ,Y, Z. 

X. 1. Picturesque | Antiquities | of | Scotland, | 
Etched by | Adam de Cardonnel. | Part L |.[Quota- 
tion from Addison.] | London: | Printed for the 
Author, and Sold by Edwards, in Pall- | Mall; also 
at Edwards’s, in Halifax. | — | M,pcc,LXXXVIII. 
7% in. by 45, in. (but apparently somewhat 
cut in binding). [ ], a—p*. Pp. iv+ 
30+[2]. Title, verso blank. Pp. iii, iv, 
Preface. Pp. 1-30, Introduction, Part I 
Religious Houses. The leaf D4 was utilized 
for the half-title of Part II. (infra). Then 
follow twenty-five unnumbered leaves, each 
with a plate and underneath a short de- 
scription. The plates are of Inch Colm (2), 
Hassingdean, Borthwick, Caerlaveroc, Sweet 
Heart (2), Bothwell (2), Strathaven, Elgin 
(2), Crag Millor (3), Falkland, St. Andrews 
(3), Melrose (3), Dryburgh (3). 

X. 2. Picturesque | Antiquities | of | Scotland, | 

Etched by | Adam de Cardonnel. | Part IT. 
This half-title on last leaf of sheet pD of 
Part I. Followed by pp. 3-12, on Bi+a 
single leaf: Introduction, Part II., Castles. 
Then come twenty-five unnumbered leaves, 
each with plate and description. The plates 
are of Tantallon, Kynloss, Roslin (2), 
Aberbrothock (3), Iona, Spynie, Loch-leven, 
Balmerinoch, Culross, Doun, Beaulieu, Plus- 
cardine, Dunfermline (2), St. Monance, 
Ravenscraig, Lincluden, Cruixton, St. 
Anthony’s Chapel, Jedburgh, Kelso, Duna- 
deer. 

Each plate in Parts I. and II. has in a 
corner the etcher’s initials A. D. C.; and 
the plate-mark measures 3; in. by 2)%5 in. 
Reviews of these two parts in 8vo (seemingly 
issued at the same time as a completed work 
at 18s., boards) will be found in The Monthly 


Review for November, 1788, p. 452; and 
The Scots Magazine for December, 1788, 
p- 601. 

X. 3, 4. Picturesque | Antiquities | of | Scotland, 
| Etched by | Adam de Cardonnel | [Quotation from 
Addison.] | London: | Printed for the Author, and 
Sold by | Edwards in Pall-Mall; 8. and E. | Harding, 
Pall-Mall; also by | Edwards’s in Halifax. | — | 
M,DCC,XCIII. 
| Title on a single leaf, followed by a‘. al, 
| Dedication to Sir William Musgrave, Bart., 
F.R.S.; verso blank. a2, Preface; verso 
paged v (sic). A3, 4, Introduction to Parts 
III. and IV.; fourth page blank. Then 
come in my copy fifty-three unnumbered 
leaves, each with plate (3i5in. by 2;% in, 
and without corner initials) and description. 
The plates are of Holyrood, Friars Carse, 
Sanquhar (2), Terreagles, Torthorwald 
Castle, Holywood, Morton (2), Dundrennan 
(3), Rive or Reeve, Buitle (2), Lagg (2), 
Spedlings Castle, Lochmaben (2), Auchin- 
cass Castle, Amisfield, Dalswinton Castle, 
Killosborn Castle, Drumelzier Castle, Tinnis 
or Thanes Castle, Drochal Castle, Roxburgh 
Castle, Manuel Priory (2): [in my copy 
Plate I. has the letterpress of Plate II.], 
Edinburgh Castle, Lochore Castle, Cam- 
buskenneth, Linlithgow (2), Dumblain Cathe- 
dral, Dunkeld Cathedral, Loch Tay Priory, 
Reslalrig [sc] Church, Cathcart Castle, 
Clackmannan, Comlongon, Werk Castle, 
Norham Castle, Berwick Castle, Colding- 
ham (2), Fast Castle, Dunbar Castle, North 
Berwick Church (Plate II.), Dirleton Castle, 
Coupar Abbey, North Berwick (Plate I.). 

I have not traced any contemporary review 
of Parts III. and IV. 

Y. First quarto edition: 10in. by 7;;in. (some- 

what cut). 
This is not simply a large-paper edition- 
The whole of the type—titles, prefaces, de- 
scriptions—is differently set. The length 
of each line of the text is 4,°,in., while in the 
8vo edition it is 37;in. 

Y. 1. Title as in X1I1,_ save that 
‘Part I.’ does not appear and the imprint 
runs :— 

London : | Printed for the Author, and Sold by | 

Edwards, in Pall Mall; also by | Edwards’s, in 
Halifax. | — | M,pcc,LXxXXvIII. 
[ ?, a—e’. Pp. iv+27+[1]. Title, verso 
blank. Pp. iii, iv, Preface: begins | ‘‘ The 
reception which a former Publication met 
with, has en-” | Pp. 1-27, Introduction, 
Part I. Religious Houses; has last line on 
p- 1 | “so much of their estates as they 
chose, was the most beneficial.’ | and ends 
on p. 27) ‘‘land. See Introduction to 
No, II. of this Work.” | G2 verso is blank. 
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Y. 2. Picturesque | Antiquities | of | Scotland. 
A—C». Pp. 11+ [1]. Half-title, verso 
blank. Pp. 3-11, Introduction, Part. II. 
Castles. c2 verso is blank. 

Y. 1 is reviewed in the January number 
of The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1788, and 
Y2 in the March number. (Hence this 
quarto form may have been the earlier 
issue.) Copies are sometimes found with 
the plates arranged alphabetically, the 
twenty-five in Yl running from Aber- 
brothock to Hassingdean, the twenty-five 
in Y2 from Inch Colm to Tantallon. 

Y. 3. The title-page, on a single leaf, is, 
line by line, that of Y1, but it has been reset 
in different founts of type; verso blank. 
Then comes another leaf of thicker paper 
with the Dedication to Sir William Mus- 
grave; verso blank. Then follow twenty- 
nine leaves with (larger) plates and descrip- 
tions, arranged in alphabetical order from 
Edinburgh Castle to Werk Castle. 

There is nothing to show when this third 
part was issued. Although the title-page 
bears the date 1788, several of the views 
are stated to have been ‘‘ taken in 1789.” 

Y. 4. The title-page is that of Y1 and Y3, 
but with the founts again altered, and with 
the imprint :— 

London: | Printed for the Author, and Sold by 
Edwards, | Pall-Mall; S.and E. Harding, Pall-Mall; 
| also by Edwards’s in Halifax. | — | M,pcc,XcTI. 

[ }. Pp. iv+3+[1]. Title, verso blank. 
Pp. iii, iv, Preface. Pp. 1-3, Introduction 
to Parts III. and IV. Then follow twenty- 
four leaves with plates and descriptions 
arranged in alphabetical order, from Amis- 
field to Dunkeld Cathedral. 

Z. Second quarto edition : 9,;in. by Sin. (some- 
what cut.) 

The founts and setting differ throughout 
from those of Y, though the length of line 
of the text is virtually the same. 

Z. 1. The title-page is, line by line, that 
of Y1; but it may be easily identified by 
having ‘“‘ Pallmall” in the imprint given as 
one word. In Y1 and Y3 it appears as 
“Pall Mall”; in Y4 as“ Pall-Mall.” 
Preface begins (on p. iii) | ‘“‘ The reception 
which a former Publication met with, has”’ | . 
Introduction, first par. (on p. 1) ends 

| ‘‘their estates as they chose, was the 
most beneficial.” | ; the last line (on p. 27) 
being | ‘‘ See Introduction to No. II. of this 
work.” | The twenty-five plates (as in X1: 
Inch Colm to Dryburgh) are inserts on thin 
tinted paper, and the descriptions are all 
reset. Thus the last line below Inch Colm, 


Plate I., runs | ‘‘and vaults beneath, the 
walls of which are close to the sea.” | In the 





corresponding leaf of Y2 the line runs 
| ‘kitchen and vaults beneath, the walls 
of which are close to the sea.”” | 


My copy has only Z. 1. Do Parts II., IIL, 
IV. exist in this form ? Of how many parts 
were copies printed on vellum? What 
explanation can be given of the existence of 
three distinct settings of the text? Are 
more plates known than 103 ? 


ae : P. J. ANDERSON. 
University Library, Aberdeen. 





HORSES’ NAMES: ANCIENT. 


In the introduction to my list of modern 
names of horses (ante, p. 124) I promised 
a list of ancient names, but the names of 
legendary and historic horses are not in- 
cluded. Dr. Brewer has given a catalogue 
of such names in ‘Phrase and Fable,’ 1895, 
pp. 624-7. 

Some words originally denoting the colours 
became afterwards common names of horses; 
others indicated their work. Much interest- 
ing information is afforded by the ‘ N.E.D.? 
under ‘‘bayard,’ ‘‘ bausond,” ‘ dobbin,” 
**ferraunt,” “ grizzle,” ‘‘hobby,” ‘“ lyard,” 
‘**morel,” and ‘“‘palfrey.” On ‘‘bayard ” 
see also 98. i. 55; v. 441; vii. 106, 369; 
and Skeat, ‘ E.E.Prov.,’ No. 288. I have 
references to North Riding Record Soe., iv. 
234, 254, 258, and to Ruggles’s ‘ Ignoramus’ 
quoted in Gent. Mag., 1854, ii. 569, but I have 
not the books at hand. 

C.S. stands for Camden Soc.; N.S., New 
Series; O.H.S., Oxford Hist. Soec.; S.S.,. 
Surtees Soc. 

Alle, 1581, S.S. xxxviii. 29. 

Ambler, gray, 1389, O.H.S. xxxii. 60. 
Ardington, gray, 1589, S.S. xxxviii. 175. 
Askerne, 1303, C.S., N.S. x. 59. 

Ball, 1495, S.S. liii. 113. 

Barleby, 1495, S.S. liii. 114. 

Barnard, 1495, S.S. liii. 114. 

Baron, 1495, S.S. liii. 113. 

Bartram, 1379, S.S. iv. 107. 

Bausand, 1451, S.S. xlv. 120. 

Bay, blind, 1389, O.H.S. xxxii. 60. 


Bayard, blind, 1389, O.H.S. xxxii. 60. 
7 »» 1585, Hanmer, ‘ Eccl. Hist.,’ 1650, 
p. 500. 
», loyal, brown bay, 1639, T. de Gray, 


‘Compl. Horsem.,’ 22. 

re trusty, brown bay, 1639, T. de Gray, 
‘Compl. Horsem.,’ p. 23. 

Pe de Crundone, 1303, C.S., N.S. x. 59. 

s,  Cutte, 1889, O.H.S. xxxii. 60. 

»  Nesfeld, 1893, S.S. iv. 189. 

99 Porter, 13889, O.H.S. xxxii. 60. 

oF Pynhors, 1389, O.H.S. xxxii. 60. 

s, of Ripon, 1400, S.S. xlv. 15. 

Ds de Staunford, 1303, C.S., N.S. x. 59. 

» de Wirethorp, 1358, S.S. iv. 69 (Weaver- 
thorpe). 
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ave 82, C.S., Third Series, i. 86, 99, 128. Rande, 1485, S.S. Ixiv. ¢ 372. 
isis — 1493, S.S. liii. 113. ‘ Rayner, 1485, S.S. Ixiv. 372. 

fe de Bekwith. 1379, S.S. iv. 107. Readshaw, 1624, S.S. Ixiv. 363. 

29 ? si -ome CN cee’ | 

% 591, S.S. xxxviii. 193 (Bellerby). Redeman, gray, 1573, S.S. xxvi. 237. 

weg ty es are lance = ‘ Rougton, gray, 1389, O.H.S. xxxii. 60. 
Bleb, ~ ay, 1389, O. ¥ S. xxxii. 60. Rudd’ de Acton, 13803, €.S., N.S. x. 59. 
ti i ih ty, 1591, S.S. xxxviii. 193. Runcinus, 1240, C.S. xci. pp. lix, 26b. 
Bosse, 1161, 8.8. xxx. 249. Sareson, 1495, 8.8. lili. 113. aay 
Racca 1389 “oO is. xxxii. 60. Schirlok, Schyrlok, 1303, C.S., N.S. xX. 98, 59. 
Clifford, white, 1573, S.S. xxvi. 238. Oe SOE: Sos ee ee 
Clowcrost, 1404, S.S. xcix. 137. Skyppe 1405 a ‘S., N.S. x. 59. 
Conyers, black, 1559, S.S. xxvi. 136. Sleght, 1495, S.S. lili. 113. 
Cotesworth, bay, 1591, §.S. xxxviii. 193. Somer (of the Kitchen), 1400, S.S. xlv. 15. 
aes [aa a Sorell, 1406, S.S. iv. 341. 
Craven, gray, 1557, S.S. xxvi. 94. y ‘ ; . Sines 
Curtall, bay, 1562, S.S. xxvi. 154. Sorrell, 1639, T, de Gray, * Compl. Horsem.,’ 22. 
Dextrarius, 1240, C.S. xci. pp. lix, 26b. Spence, bay, 1559, S.S. xxvi. 136. 

hh " - > , Staunford, 1303, C.S., N.S. x. 58. 
Dobbin, 1720, J. Swift, * Letter to Young Poet. ae : : : are 

1760, Climenson, ‘ Eliz. Montagu,’ 1906, | Stedisone, Steddisone, 1341, 8.8. c. 912. 
” ii. 215. Sie Gees Sterre, 1303, C.S., N.S. x. 58 (star). 
Stokdale, 1512, S.S. Ixxix. 28. 

Doxo, gre «a se 2 oa — ee iw. 52 Story, gray, 1589, S.S. xxxviii. 175. 
Verrant, @ pallrey (oariy : = ear Swaill, bay, 1562, S.S. xxvi. 154 (Swale). 


Fletcher, white, 1562, S.S. xxvi. 154. 

Frampton, gr: ve : 389, O.H.S. xxxii. 60. 

Franklin, 1609, Jonson, ‘ Silent Woman,’ I. i. 

Good, young, Foch S.S. xxxviii. 29. 

Gray, friend, 1578, S.S. xxxviii. 173. 

Greine, 1550, S.S. xxvi. 70. 

Gresill, 1434, S.S. xxx. 37. 

Grisel, Grysel, 1303, C.S., N.S. x. 59. 

Gryme, 1389, O.H.S. xxxii. 60. 

Gyll, 1389, O.H.S. xxxii. 60. 

Hebdan, 1553, S.S. xxvi. 76. 

Hobby (obinus, a light horse), C.S., N.S. liii. (in ii. 
BE). 

Hoge, 1451, S.S. xlv. 120. 

Jullein, 1303, C.S., N.S., xe 58. 

Jumentum, 1240, C.S., xci. pp. lix, 26b. 

Kyrke, 1508, S.S. liii. 271. 

Liard de Watton, white, 1380, S.S. iv. 

Liart, 13th cent., C.S. Ixxii. 157. 

Lierd Bristewikk, 1514, S.S. xlv. 181 
» Dale, gray, 1476, S.S. xlv. 224. 

Louse, 1658, Genealogist, N.S. x. 230. 

Lyard, 1468, C.S., N.S. xvii. 238. 

Lyard, gray, 1389, O.H..S. xxxii. 60. 

white, 1639, 'T. de Gray, ‘ Compl. Horsem.,’ 
29 


112. 
(Burstwick). 


99 
Baraclough, 1503, S.S. liii. 
de Ebor, 1347, S.S. iv. 39. 
Gisburn, 1438, S.S. XXX. 64. 
de Langford, - 303, C.S., N.S. x. 
Nevile, 1449, S.S. xxx. 147. 
Otteley , 1495, 'S.S. liii. 114. 

»»  Rouclyff, 1393, S.S. iv. 189. 
Lyart, 1578, S.S. xxxviii. 173. 

Lyerd Banys, 1509, S.S. liii. 289. 
Mason, gray, 1559, S.S. xxvi. 136. 
Milner, gray, 1559, S.S. xxvi. 136. 
Morel, 13th cent., C.S. Ixxii. 157. 
Morell, black, 1495, S.S. liii, 114. 

»» de Cobham, 1336, S.S. c. 531. 

», de Welwik, 1358, S.S. iv. 69. 
Morrell de Tyrweyn, 1347, S.S. iv. 39. 
Nesum, gray, ae S.S. xxxviii. 193. 
Palefridus, 1240, C.S. xci. pp. lix, 26b. 
Peard, 1451, S.S. yoni 120. 
si i titan 1609, B. Jonson, 


” 215. 
99 


9 


58. 





.” 
Pr 


” 


‘Silent Woman,’ 


i 
Pounty —_ 1310, 


C.S., N.S. x. 12. 
Powishe, ray, he S.S. lxxix. 28. 
Puppy, 1609. Jonson, * Silent Woman,’ I. 


ventas Sg C.S., N.S. x. 59. 





1557, S.S. xxvi. 94. 
1557, S.S. xxvi. 94. 
S.S. xlv. 120. 
1559, S.S. xxvi. 1! 
S.S. xxvi. 136. 
Gen. et Her., 


Swan, gray, 
Tailor, gray, 
Varond, 1451, 
Wandesford, white, 
Waring, bay, 1559, 
Whitefoot, 1596, Vise. 


36. 
Third Series, 
‘Silent Woman,’ I. i. 


* Silent Woman,’ I. i. 
‘Eliz. Montagu, 


1. 6. 
as 1609, B. Jonson, 
Whitemane, 1609, B. Jonson, 
Whitenose, 1760, Climenson, 
1906, ii. 215. 
Williamson, bay, 193. 
193. 


1591, S.S. xxxviii. 
RA gray, 1591, S.S. xxxviii. 
Wren, 1559, S.S. xxvi. 133. 

There can be little doubt that when the 
name is a proper one it is often that of the 
place at which, or the person by whom, the 
horse was bred. W. C. B. 





RAILWAYS AND Moror-Cars In 1838.—- 


There is a fine diatribe against railroads 
and steam-engines in No. 4 of The Aldine 
Magazine (22 December, 1838), probably 
written by William West. Here are some 
vague prophecies of present-day motors 


and their possible development :— 

‘ As a well-known engineer has pronounced them 
to pny the railroads are in their construction a dis- 
grace to the age and to the country...... If something 
be not promptly achieved in its favour—if the 
united aid of science and the legislature be not 

called forth—the whole system must speedily destroy 
itself, even by its own impotence. Gadensenientty 
of this, we have not a doubt that, ere many years 
shall have passed, it will be superseded by a new, a 
cheaper, a more simple, more easily manageable, 
and yet far more powerful agent than steam. In 
the interim, we urge the formation of stage-coach 
companies — more “particularly of steam-carriage 
companies, for turnpike roads—or, what would be 
better, for stone tramways. Maceroni’s steam car- 
riage will go sixteen or eighteen miles an hour ona 
common turnpike road, a speed nearly, if not quite 
equal to the average speed of the trains on many of 
the railways.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 
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Wasps: THEIR PRESENT Scarciry.—One 
of my earliest contributions to ‘N. & Q.’ was 
on the scarcity of wasps in 1865 (3 S. viii. 
297). This scarcity was widely noticed, 
and several writers gave their opinions 
concerning the cause. The same thing is 
observable this year. I have seen only one 
wasp, and it was semi-torpid. Last year 
they were almost a plague. Plums also are 
scarce, but ants, earwigs, gnats, midges, 
moths, and spiders have been plentiful. 

V. C. B. 

[Visitors to the “Golden Mile” of the Rhine 
have commented on the notable scarcity of wasps 
there this summer as compared with former years. ] 


MILLE. PAMELA: HER OrIGIN.—I find the 
following interesting, and obviously inspired 
statement concerning ‘‘ Pamela” in The 
General Evening Post (London), Jan. 1-3, 
1793, a few months after her marriage to 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald. She sat to Romney 
in 1792 (see Ward and Roberts’s ‘Romney : 
Catalogue Raisonné,’ p. 117). I think 
the statement, whatever its merits as an 
historical document, well worth rescuing 
from the columns of a little-known news- 
paper :— 

“We have to contradict the opinion, generally 
received in England and France, that this lady is 
nearly related to the cz-derant Duke of Orleans. 
The circumstances which refute it are these : 

“Tt was part of the excellent plan, laid down by 
Madame Genlis, for the education of the young 
princess of Orleans, that she should have some 
young person to share with her the advantages of 
tuition, that so emulation might be excited, and 
the habits of society be rendered familiar, by the 
earliest experience. In a little village between 
Whitchurch and Southampton, she was detained, 
several years since, by accident, for one night; and 
it was there, that, from some circumstance, not 
exactly stated, she was induced to adopt a beautiful 
child, of very poor parents, for the purpose of this 
involuntary assistance in her plan af pnoktion. 

“*The Duchess of Orleans was then not separated 
from the Duke, or, at least, not so far but that they 
conferred together on the education of their chil- 
dren. She received the child with fondness equal 
to that of Madame Genlis, and gave her the name 
of Pamela. Why it was always hinted that this 
child was related to M. D’Orleans, is not told ; but 
it may be depended upon that Pamela was legiti- 
mately born of English parents, and that it is she 
who has become Lady Edward Fitzgerald.” 


W. RosBeErts. 


“* CATCHPENNY.”’—In the ‘ Life and Times 
of James Catnach,’ by Charles Hindley | 
(Reeves é& Turner, 1878), p. 149, the follow: | 
ing paragraph occurs :— | 

*Catnach cleared over 500/. by this event [i.e., 
the execution of Thurtell for the murder of William | 
Weare]...... and so about a fortnight after Thurtell | 
was hanged, Jemmy brought out a startling broad- | 
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sheet, headed, ‘ WE ARE ALIVE AGAIN !’ He put so- 
little space between the words ‘ we’ and ‘are’ that it 
looked at first sight like ‘wEaRE.’ Many thousands 
were bought by the ignorant and .gullible public, 
but those who did not like the trick called it a 
‘catch penny,’ and this gave rise to the peculiar 
term, which was afterwards stuck to the issues of 
the Seven Dials’ Press.” 

The use of the word “ catchpenny,” as 
applied to street literature, may be traced 
long before the times of Jemmy Catnach, 
and it did not originate with Thurtell’s 
execution in 1824. 

Writing to Lord Carlisle on 4 July, 1769, 
George Selwyn observes :— 

“Tf anything is published that is not a mere 
catch-penny, as it is called, I shall send it directly. 

believe that the account of the D[uke] of G[rafton] 
and Nancy [Parsons] is of that sort, but I know no 
more than the advertisement.”—Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Fifteenth Report, Appx. Part VI. p. 248. 

I have noticed a similar use of the word 
in the newspapers during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. 

HorRAcE BLEACKLEY. 

[The earliest instance of the word asa substantive 
recorded in the ‘N.E.D.’ is 1760, but the first quo- 
tation tor the adjectival use, ‘‘one of those catch- 
penny subscription works,” shows that the word 
was already familiar in 1759.] 


‘* CATCHING THE SPEAKER’S EYE.” (See 
8 S. ix. 208, 338; 9S. iii. 211.)— A curious 
addition can be made to the notes on this 
subject by the following paragraph from 
The Globe of 2 August, reporting the pro- 
ceedings at the annual meeting of the Hearts 
of Oak Benefit Society, held in London :— 

“ Mr. Westcott moved ‘that the usual practice 
of the President catching the speaker’s eye be 
adopted, and the present method of handing up 
names of the speakers be discontinued.’ This 
motion led to a prolonged debate, and on being put 
to the vote was defeated by 76 votes to 71.” 

This seems an inversion of the accepted 
meaning of the phrase, but it should be 
read in conjunction with the extract I gave 
at 9 S. iii. 211 from The Monthly Magazine 
for 1798. ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


SHORTHAND TEACHER IN A.D. 155, — 
Amongst the manuscripts found at Oxy- 
rhynchus, and edited by Grenfell and Hunt, 
is a papyrus (No. 724) dated in the eighteenth 
year of the Emperor Titus, which has con- 
siderable interest for stenographers. It is a 
document by which Panechotes, also called 
Panares, an ex-cosmetes of Oxyrhynchus, 
apprentices his slave to Apollonius, a 
teacher of shorthand. The boy Cherammon 
was to remain two years as a pupil if the 
teacher desired to retain him. The pay- 
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ment for instruction was 120 silver drachma, 
payable in three instalments: the first at 
the beginning, the second when the boy has 
learnt the whole system, and the third and 
last when he writes faultlessly and reads 
fluently. The name of this teacher of short- 
hand of the year a.p. 155 was Apollonius, 
and the slave boy was to be taught the 
characters which were known to Dionysius, 
the son of theteacher. If the slave boy learnt 
in less than two years, the owner agreed not 
to insist on further tuition. 

It is worth noting that in a document 
of A.D. 183 the term of apprenticeship to 
weaving was five years; but as in a similar 
deed of A.D. 66 the term is for one year only, 
it is not easy to see what was the rule as to 
the length of apprenticeship. 

Witiiam E, A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


Earty Printine 1x Bonemra.—In their 
great Russian history of Slavonic literature 
Messrs. Pypin and Spassovitch state—in 
the section on Bohemian literature—that 
ardent Russian and Cech Slavophiles saw 
in Gutenberg a certain ‘‘ Jan Kutnohorsky,” 
z.e., John of Kutna Hora (Kuttenberg), the 
historical mining town and mint. Printing 
presses were established at Pilsen for the 
Catholics, at Prague and Kutna Hora for the 
Utraquists, and at Mlada Boleslav (‘‘ Mount 
Carmel”) and Litomisl (‘‘ Mount Olivet ’’) 
for the Bohemian Brethren, whose literary 
activity combined with the progress of 
humanism raised Bohemian culture to a high 
level in the sixteenth century. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 


““PELF”: ITS EARLY MEANINGS.—What- 
ever the meaning or significance of ‘‘ pelf ” 
may have been in Puttenham’s time (see 
Mr. CRAWFORD’S remarks, ante, p. 183), it 
had quite another in Cheshire in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. It then 
signified the proportion of the goods and 
chattels of felons, outlaws, &c., allowed 
to the serjeants and bedells of the peace as a 
perquisite of office and stimulus to activity. 
Cheshire records indicate that under the 
title of ‘‘ pelf”’ or ‘‘ pilfre”” the guardians of 
the peace took the felon’s best beast, all 
wooden vessels, linen and woollen cloths, 
one quarter of his threshed corn, and in 
some cases his money if it did not exceed 
one hundred shillings; but nothing made 
or bound with iron, which went, with the 
residue of the felon’s goods, to the Earl of 
Chester. See ‘The Wapentake of Wirral,’ 
p- 30. R.S. B. 
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“WHO WAS YOUR NIGGER LAST YEAR?” 
—An American boy, when told to do some- 
thing by a person whose authority he did 
not recognize, was apt to reply, ‘“* Who was 
your nigger last year?” This saying dis- 
appeared after emancipation. 

O. H. DaRLiIneTon. 


‘** ALL RIGHT, McCartuy.’”—The story in 
America is that the Atlantic cable of 1858, 
after a few messages, ceased to work. 
After some delay, a message came from 
Treland, ‘All right, McCarthy.” But it 
was all wrong after that. This expression 
is still in use. O. H. Dar LineTon. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘““TENEDISH.””—In Randall Holme’s 
‘Academy of Armory? (and storehouse of 
terms in arts and sciences generally), 1688, 
p- 152, col. 2, among terms used in glass- 
painting, a tenedish is described as ‘‘ a piece 
of Lead made like a Muscle shell, in which 
the black is kept moist to work withal.” 
I have not found tenedish elsewhere. Can 
any one give us any information about its 
use, derivation, or composition, or the 
meaning of teneinit ? J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


WELLINGTON ON THE Loss oF INDIA.— 
It is asserted that the Duke of Wellington 
once said, ‘‘ If we ever lose India, it will be 
Parliament that will lose it for us.” I shall 
be grateful if the saying can be located. 

J. D. M. 

Philadelphia. 


Bes BroucHutTon.—A poem of about 1650 

speaks of a female fanatic as 
A brave Virago of Devotion 

syeees swell’d with the Spirit’s Motion, — 

Like mad Bes Broughton in a learned Vaine, 

Or Madam Shipton with prophetique straine. 
Who was Bes Broughton ? 

G. C. Moore SmiTH. 


OratoR Hiccin.—A poem of 1654 refers 
to ‘“‘Oratour Higgin,” perhaps a fanatic of 
the time. Can he be identified ? 

G. C. Moore SMITH. 

The University, Sheffield. 
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DAVID GARRICK IN FRANCE. — David 
Garrick, when in France at the end of 
1763, kept, during a short time, a journal 
of his movements. This is quoted from in 
Fitzgerald’s ‘ Life of Garrick* (1868). Mr. 
Fitzgerald having forgotten the whereabouts 
of this document, I should be glad if any 
reader could tell me where it is at present. 

I should be glad, too, of the indication of 
any sources of information as to Garrick’s 
visit to France in 1751. 

Garrick had many French friends, and 
must have written at least 200 letters to 
people in France. Few of these are pre- 
served in the Boaden ‘Correspondance,’ or 
in the Forster Collection, or in the additional 
letters belonging to Mr. Leigh, and pub- 
lished by Mr. G. P. Baker. One would 
imagine that the letters of a man of such a 
wide reputation would have been preserved. 
My researches in France have so far been 
very unsuccessful. Could any reader indi- 
cate or suggest any possible hiding-place 
of Garrick letters to Noverre, Patu, Diderot, 
Fenouillot de Falbaire, Grimm, Clairon, 
Monnet, Morellet, Préville, Molé, Riccoboni, 
De Chastellux, l’Abbé Bonnet, Suard, De 
la Place, Ducis, Helvétius, D’Holbach, De 
Beaumont, Cailhava d’Estandoux, Beau- 
marchais, Cazotte, De Belloy, or any other 
French correspondents ?. I do not mention 
Lekain, Madame Necker, Favart, and one 
or two more, in connexion with whom we have 
probably all that ever passed. 

Any information on these subjects that 
would help in completing my documentation 
for a short study on ‘ Garrick and his French 
Friends * would be much appreciated. 

F. A. Hepecocr. 

81, Thornton Avenue, Streatham Hill, S.W. 


PETER DE LATour.—Peter de Latour of 
the parish of Barnstable (sic) in the county 
of Devon, ‘‘born out of the allegiance of 
her most excellent Majesty Queen Anne,” 
appeared in the Court of Queen’s Bench and 
took the oaths prescribed by an Act passed 
in 6 Anne, and produced certificates of 
having taken the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper within three months, on 12 June, 
1710. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me 
anything about this Peter de Latour, his 
place of birth, or relatives, or the date at 
which he came to England? He was, pre- 
sumably, of Huguenot extraction. 

General Peter Augustus Latour, C.B., 
K.H., who died in 1866, having served as an 
officer of Dragoons at Waterloo, may possibly 
have been of the same family. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 
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MonicipaAL RECORDS PRINTED.—Has any 
list been published of the municipal records 
which have been printed, either in part or 
fully ? G. L. APPERSON. 


LINCOLNSHIRE ELECTION, 1724.—In Janu- 
ary, 1724, an election took place at Lincoln 
in consequence of the death of Sir William 
Massingberd, who was a Tory. The candi- 
dates were Sir Neville Hickman and Robert 
Viner. The former of these was the Tory 
candidate, the latter a Whig. There can be 
no doubt that in those days a large majority 
of the Lincolnshire freeholders were Tories, 
so that Hickman would have been victorious 
by a large majority had he acted with dis- 
cretion; he, however, signally failed to do 
so. The Tory party dined at ‘‘ The Angel,” 
an old inn which has long ceased to exist. 
There was a crowded gathering, and the 
wine passed very freely; Hickman, after 
the manner of those days, took, it is said, 
far too much stimulant. However this may 
have been, the excitement was so great 
that at last he fell on his bare knees and 
drank the health of “‘the King over the 
water ” amid the clamorous applause of the 
greater part of those present. The result 
of this wild folly was that a very large 
number of those who came to Lincoln for 
the purpose of supporting Hickman dared not 
venture to do this, but registered their 
votes for Viner, who won the contest by 
178. My ancestor Thomas Peacock of 
Scotter and his relative of the same name 
were both Jacobites who would on no 
account give way, but registered their votes 
for Hickman. 

I am not aware of any printed document 
of the time recording what happened, but 
there are several letters concerning it in 
The Lincoln, Rutland, and Stamford Mercury 
for 11 and 18 June, 1858. It is, however, 
probable that reports of what had occurred 
would be at once forwarded to the British 
Government, and may have found their 
way into some of the then existing London 
newspapers. Can anything relating to this 
election be discovered therein or elsewhere ? 
If so, it is much to be desired that it should 
be made public. EDWARD PEACOCK. 

Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


RIcHARD CROMWELL’S DAUGHTER. — In 
The Daily Advertiser of 9 April, 1731, it was 
announced :— 

“Yesterday Morning died in Bedford-Row, Mrs. 
Cromwell. above Eighty Years of Age, Daughter of 
Richard, Son of Oliver Cromwell ; she was reported 
to be worth at her decease 40,000/., and we hear she 
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has left a considerable sum to Mr. Thomas Crom- 
well, a Grocer, against St. Sepulchre’s Church, who 
was her near Relation.” 

Read’s Weekly Journal, or British Gazetteer, 
of the next day’s date, had the following :-— 

‘Last Thursday Morning died in the 82nd Year 
of her Age, at her House in Bedford Row, Mrs, 
Elizabeth Cromwell, daughter to the late Richard 
Cromwell, once Lord Protector of these Realms. 
She was a very virtuous and pious Lady, and_we 
hear has left the Bulk of her Estate between Mr. 
Richard Cromwell, Bartlett Buildings, [an attorney, 
according to The Daily Courant}, and Mr. Tho. 
Cromwell of Snow- Hill.” 

The Country Journal; or, The Craftsman 
of 10 April gave this variant :— 

“Thursday Morning died at her House in 
Bedford-Row, in the 82d Year of her Age, Mrs. 
Eliza Cromwell, Daughter to the late Richard 
Cromwell, once Lord Protector of these Realms. 
She was a very pious and charitable Lady, and we 
hear has left the Bulk of her Estate between 
Richard and Thomas Cromwell.” 

According to The Daily Advertiser for 
17 April, 

“Yesterday the Corpse of Oliver Cromwell's 
Grand-Daughter_was carried trom her late Dwell- 
ing House in Bedford Row, to be interr’d at 
Burford, near Winchester.” 

Is there any trace of the Richard and 
Thomas Cromwell here named, with their 
descent from the Lord Protector Oliver ? 

ALFRED F. RosBIns. 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTOS IN SWITZERLAND 
IN 1857.—In The Art Journal of 1857 (p. 131) 
there is the following announcement under 
the herding of ‘Early Editions of Plays 
by Shakspere and Ben Jonson’ :— 
‘Some of the French journals state that several 
Shaksperian and other discoveries have been lately 
made in Switzerland. The editions ‘of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ 4to, 1609; ‘Hamlet,’ 4to, 1611; ‘King 
John, 4to, 1591; ‘ Volpone,’ by Ben Jonson, 4to, 
1607; and other scarce plays and works of early 
English history.” 

Is anything known of this ‘“‘find”’ ? 
W. RoBERTs. 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY AND THE LorpD 
LIEUTENANCY oF [RELAND.—Am I not right 
in my assumption that in some of his writings 
the famous Archbishop referred in luminous 
and somewhat scathing terms to the above 
exalted office? Any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
who can point me to the passage will very 
much oblige. J. Mackay-WItson. © 

Garvagh, Edgeworthstown. 


TRACKED STONES FOUND IN IRELAND.— 
I shall feel obliged if any one can give infor- 
mation on the origin, significance, and use 
of what are known as ‘tracked’ stones 
found in Ireland. They are oval or circular 





polished pebbles, with a ‘‘ track” or groove 
produced by rubbing. They are said to be 
called by the peasantry in North Ireland 
‘little idols.” The peculiarity about them 
appears to be that they will balance on either 
point, or on the place bearing the groove. 
Is it possible that they bear any analogy 
to the quartz pebbles found in Neolithic 
interments, which were placed with the 
corpse as charms or amulets? Any refer- 
ence to published literature on the subject 
of these stones will be welcome. 
EMERITUS. 


FALKLAND IsLaAnps: Capt. Durte.—The 
ship Isabella was wrecked here in 1813. 
Capt. Durie, 73rd Regiment, and his wite 
were saved. A daughter was born to Mrs. 
Durie on the islands. Can any one give 


information as to what became of the 
daughter ? ALLPORT. 
MacavuLay QUERIES.— Every item of 


information regarding Macaulay is weleome 
to literary people. Sir George Trevelyan’s 
Life of his uncle is delightful, but even 
in that biographical masterpiece there are 
a few omissions that one would like to 
see filled up without the possibility of 
harming any human being. 

1. Is anything known of the school- 
fellows of Macaulay, while he was at Shelford, 
and Aspenden Hall, under the Rev. Matthew 
Morris Preston, in addition to Wilberforce 
and Henry Malden ? 

2. Who was Blundell ? 
wrote to his father Zachary, 22 February, 
1813, that he ‘‘was the best and most 
clever of all the scholars, is very kind, and 
talks to me and takes my part.” 

3. Can Wilberforce ever have taken part 
in holding Tom Macaulay down in an arm- 
chair, to shave him, &e., while at Shelford ? 
The scene is humorously described by the 
Rev. Frederic Arnold in his ‘ Public Life of 
Lord Macaulay,’ 1862, p. 18. 

4, Macaulay notes in his diary that he 
began ‘My Novel,’ ‘‘ but was not tempted 
to go on with it. Why is it that I can read 
twenty times over the trash of ——?” 
Who was the writer referred to? I feel 
convinced it was Benjamin Disraeli. 

5. One sometimes wonders with James 
Cotter Morison when a ‘“ full representative 
selection of Macaulay’s best letters”? will 
see the light. As Morison remarks :— 

‘“*He must have written, one would think, to his 
colleagues and others, with more weight and earnest- 
ness than appears anywhere at present.” 

FREDERICK CHARLES WHITE. 

26, Arran Street, Roath, Cardiff. 


Young Thomas 
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** dis- 


The 


** DissEcTION.”” —I do not find 
jection” in any French dictionary. 
lexicon of Forcellinus gives the Latin 
equivalent. The Oxford Dictionary gives 
two examples of its use before Carlyle. 
Has it been used by any English author 
since Carlyle ? THoMas FLInt. 


‘You HAVE FORCED ME TO DO THIS 
WILLINGLY.”—Mr. Alexander Carlyle, in a 
note to a recent book, refers an expression 
like the above to Napoleon. What is the 
authority ? THoMAS FLINt. 

Paris. 


‘** FRIGHTENING PowpeErs.” —In an in- 
quest held at the London Hospital on 
20 August, a woman said that when her 
child became ill through being frightened 
by a cat, she used and bought some 
“frightening powders,’ which, in this 
instance, were supposed to be ‘cooling 
powders.” ‘*I suppose,” said the coroner, 


“that when the child was feverish you gave | 


it a cooling powder ; and when it was cold 
you gave it a frightening powder to make 
it warm.” Is this phrase known in folk-lore, 
or is it a modern invention ? I do not find 
it in the ‘ Dialect Dictionary’; but it may 
have escaped notice. 

J. HorpEN MacMIcHaet. 


‘‘ON THE TAPIS.””—When did this pseudo- 
Gallicism come into vogue in England? I 


find it in Read’s Weekly Journal, or British | 


Gazetteer, of 28 December, 1751 (O.S.), in a 
note from the Paris A-la-main of 31 Decem- 
ber (N.S.) :— 

“There is now a Schemeupon the Tapis for the 
Erection in this City of an Office, the Managers 
whereof will be distinguished by the Names of the 
Charitable Society.” 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


Empress 
It 


Matmaison. — Why was the 
Josephine’s house called Malmaison ? 
vas a Singular name for a lady’s residence. 

BrRvrvws. 


Morpaunt’s INDEX TO ‘JACKSON’S 
OxFoRD JOURNAL.’—Wiil any reader inform 
me where the index to obituary and bio- 
graphical notices in Jackson’s Oxford Journal, 
1753-1853, compiled by E A. B. Mor- 
daunt, London, 1904, can be seen ? 

J. CHARMAN. 


‘THE ANNALS OF ENGLAND.’—Who was 
the author of this work in three volumes, 
published at Oxford and London by J. H. 
& Jas. Parker in 1855-7 ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 








| 
| 


| GULSTON ADDISON’S DEATH AT 
| MADRAS. 
| (11 S. ii. 101, 210, 256.) 


|THE letter to Lancelot Addison which I 
| printed at p. 210 shows that he arrived in 
Madras after the deaths of his brother and 
sister-in-law. He was there in July, 1710, 
| as the following promissory note proves :— 
Egerton MS. 1971, fo. 9. 

Fort St. George 
| July 30% 1710 
| I Promise to pay unto M’ Lancelot Addison the 
| sum’e of five pounds of Lawfull money of Great 
| Britain w°* Lacknowledge to have borrowed of him 
| in wittness whereof I hereunto Sett my_ hand the 
| day and date above mentioned. G. WaAHUP. 
| It seems doubtful whether his death 
| occurred in 1710, as stated at p. 103, as a 
letter from Bernard Benyon to Joseph 
Addison, dated Fort St. George, 15 August, 
1711, mentions the death of Edward Fleet- 
wood (16 February, 1710/11), who left his 
wife sole executrix, 
‘‘who tho she is a very good woman, is nota 
proper person to give me soe good intelligence of 
what her husband had done in this affaire as I 
expect ‘i 
| He adds in a postscript that he had 
| ‘Sallmost forgot to advise you of the death of yo" 
| Brother Lancelot. I believe it would not be im- 
prop' that you send out letters of administration 
to recover wt was beque2th’d him by Made Addi- 
son, in the meantime I shall stop it here when we 
pay her Legacys.’’—Egerton MS. 1972, fos. 45,7. 
The inference is that Lancelot’s death 
occurred early in August, 1711. 

Mr. READE has noted (p. 103) Joseph 
Addison’s vexation at the mismanagement 
of Gulston Addison’s estate; it found 
expression in the following letters. They 
bear no address, but internal evidence, and 
the fact that Edward Harrison, Governor 
from 11 July, 1711, of Fort St. George, had 
been appointed Addison’s attorney on or 
about 22 January, 1710/11, show that they 
are copies of letters addressed to him. 
Benyon and the Rev. [George] Lewis were 
to act in case of Harrison’s death (Egerton 
MS. 1972, fos. 19/20, 38, 41). 

Egerton MS. 1972, fo. 83. 
(Copy.) 


Replies. 








| Dear Sir, Jan. 20% 171? 


| The other Letter w* 1 have here enclosed to you 
| expresses my thoughts as I would have them repre- 


| sented to the Trustees for w*' reason you will 
| perhaps think it proper to be shewn to them I 
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must now write to you as I have the Honour to look 
upon you as my friend and consider by what means 
I may be able to save anything out of this strange 
wreck of my Brothers fortunes. 

I have been advised by some to contest the whole 
will, by others to put in for at least an equal share 
with Mr Jolly, as pe my sister in law were left 
Coexecutors, and by every one indeed to take out 
a commission for enquiring into the particulars of 
my brothers estate, and whether the srt have 
not connived at several mismanagem* in relation 
to Debts &c, and have in all respects duly dis- 
charged the trust reposed in them. Others tell me 
that I am_empowered to give the preference to 
w“ of the Legatees I shall think fit. But since you 
have been Y e-em to assure me I may relie upon 
your friendship in this affair I shall beg of you to 
turn it to my advantage as well as the thing will 
admit of. Perhaps those who are concerned in the 
will may think it fair that I whom my Brother 
designed to reap the greatest advantage by it 
should come in for a proportionable Dividend with 
themselves, wc may possibly be brought about by 
your good offices. I acquainted you in my last 
with the money I had paid my mother in conse- 
quence to my Brothers Letters and had I then 
thought it possible for the estate to fall so short 
I should have informed you at the same time that 
when _ Younger Brother set out for the Indies 
Mr Braddyll laid out 249/. or thereabouts to equip 
him for his voyage w*" is not yet paid, because it 
was designed to have been charged upon my 
Brother at Fort St George. This T hope will be 
thought reasonable to be charged as a Debt upon the 
estate. Ifit be thought just that Mt Jolleys Legacy 
be paid first I will rather promote than oppose it 
provided that he receive no part of his money before 
the 1500 Pagodas due out of it to my Younger 
Brother be well and truly paid. Which I must in 
a particular manner recommend to your care and 
management. You may be sure next to my own 
Ihave my Sisters concerns most at heart and hope 
that she will have the benefit of the Legacy that is 
left her. Upon the whole I must Desire you will 
put an end to this perplexed affair as soon as pos- 
sible and give you all the power that lies in me to 
accommodate matters, w°* I question not will be 
as much as you can to the advantage of 

Sir 
Your most obliged and most 
obedient humble Serv 
My Lord Hallifax J: ADDISON. 
presents you his 
very humble Service. 


The letters were probably dictated by 
Addison. The corrections in the following 
letter are in his own handwriting, for which 
reason this text is given in preference to 
that of a fair copy on fos. 87/8. The words 
crossed through by Addison are put in 
brackets, and his corrections and insertions 
are printed in italics. 

Egerton MS. 1972, fos. 85-6. 
e [No date.] 

By your last letters from India I have received 
the Malancholy account of my Brothers affaires in 


those part t is very lucky for one or two of 
those [infamous persons] honest Gentlemen whom 





my Brother left as his Trustees that they have 
such an article as that of Pegu to throw their mis- 
managements upon. I am very much _surprized 
that an account of that affair and of all others is 
not [sent to*] come to my hands. I think it would 
have been more proper for Governour Pitt to have 
applied to me for such an account then that I should 
have been remitted to him. I might at least have 
expected a duplicate of what was sent him on that 
subject. As itis I have not yet been with him for 
any information in this affair nor do I intend it: 
so that all the knowledge I can pick up of that 
matter comes from persons returned from India. 
By these I am informed that instead of selling the 
stock at Pegu w*" would have brought money to 
the estate there was such an unnecessary number 
of directors subdirectors Captains Carpenters &e, 
sent [for] to fetch it home wt such an [unusual] 
exorbitant pay allotted to them that it is no wonder 
they have brought that part of the estate to nothing. 
Iam likewise informed that one Bugden was sent 
to withdraw the factory which my Brother was so 
deeply concerned in and that it was so contrived 
that a kind of new Company stock is [grafted on] 
erected on the Ruines of my Brothers estate : if so, 
I do not wonder that Bugden should consider 
the advantage of this new stock more than 
the interest of my Brothers estate, and that 
most of the Council who are in this new com- 
panys stock should be for supporting Bugden 
who as I am informed has done their business 
very well tho [we] Z have not much to thank him 
for ‘They tell me that he has made very great and 
unnecessary expences at Pegu and what [I cannot 
believe*] seems to me incredible Gave the King a 
wresent of 2000 Pagodas to be reckoned out of my 

rothers [estate] effects. Some would persuade me 
that about 2000 Pagodas more [are reckoned to my 
Brothers estate tho they were employed] have bin 
thrown away by the Trustees in I do not know 
what kind of adventure [without any sufficient] 
tho they had no manner of F sang or Authority for 
so doing: what makes me fear there is some truth 
in it is that I hear [that] when 800 Pagodas of this 
money might have been saved by [an agreement] 
a composition with the French Captors, the trustees 
let slip that opportunity; a neglect w* I cannot 
Imagine they would have been guilty of in their 
own affaires. In these and the like particulars 
there is no Question but the law will give redress 
I am sure it is not for the honour of Fort St George 
that such proceedings should pass in it but I shall 
forbear opening on that subject till I find all other 
means of doing my self right [prove] ineffectual. 
Raworth has acted [in this matter] after such a 
manner as [woul] [sic] very well deserves the 
Pillory and I long for an opportunity of letting him 
know so by word of mouth Mr Benyon is the only 
person among the Trustees who has done the part 
of an honest man in the trust committed to his care 
by his deceased friend. 

As you St are the [only person} Gentleman whom 
I have desired to act in my place and whose honour 
as well as friendship I rely upon in that particular 
so you are the only person to whom I have sug- 
gested my thoughts and Intentions upon this 
matter desiring at the same time that you will 
exert in my behalf those powers w*" I have put into 
your hands _had I received any full account of this 





* In the original, but presumably crossed through 
during the dictation by Addison. 
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matter as I ought to have done I should have taken 
more council [sc] upon it how to have proceeded 
in it immediately 

Endorsed :— 

Coppys of Letters 
to Indea 

Gulston Addison’s estate amounted to 
pagodas 13577. 17 fa. 78ca, as reported 
to a meeting of the trustees, &c., at Fort 
St. George, 30 June, 1716 (Egerton MS. 
1972, fo. 99b). 

Pagodas 238. 3. 60 were disbursed by 
Governor Harrison in making Gulston 
Addison’s tomb. 

Several documents are in duplicate, the 

reason being, so far as those from abroad 
are concerned, that originals and copies 
were sent home by different vessels. From 
another copy of Mary Addison’s will (1971, 
fos. 7/8) it appears that the two signatures 
queried on p. 210 are those of J. Roach and 
Richard Phrip or Frip, as mentioned by 
the Rev. F. Penny at p. 256. Both names 
occur in the church registers about this 
period. An almost verbatim copy of Mary 
Addison’s letter printed on p. 210 appears 
also with date of 7 January, 1709[10]. 
_ A certified copy of Gulston Addison’s will 
is in MS. 1972, fos. 8/9; it was enclosed 
in a letter from the trustees, dated Madras, 
24 October, 1709. R. W. B 





JAMES WEALE (11 S. ii. 169).—James 
Weale, whose library was sold in 1840, was 
one of the principal clerks in the office of 
the Commissioners of Woods, Forests, 
Land Revenues, works, and Buildings. I 
presume that it was his work in connexion 
with the Trish Land Revenue that interested 
him in Irish history, and led to his collecting 
books on Ireland. J. F. Rorron. 

Godalming. 


RIcHARD Gem (11 S. ii. 121, 172, 233).— 
I beg leave to express my thanks in your 
columns to Mr. CourtNEy and Sir JOHN 
Rorron for the further information about 
Dr. Gem, physician to the Embassy at the 
time of the Revolution in Paris. Also I 
shall be grateful to your readers for any 
further details about my ancestors. We 
can prove by the undeniable evidence of a 
tombstone that we were settled in Worces- 
tershire in the time of the Stuarts; but 
did we bring our name from Wales, as a 
casual change from ‘‘Gam,” or from 
Flanders or Italy? In Berry’s ‘ Genea- 


logies* a brother of Aubrey, @ personage of 
importance at the Court of Elizabeth, is 








|said to have married the daughter of 


**Richard ap Gem.” In Flanders two 
physicians appear in the _ seventeenth 
century under the name of ‘‘ Gemma,” and 
occur in Dictionaries of Biography. On 
the other hand, there have been Italian 
families of Geminiani,Gemelli, and ‘‘gemma.” 
So peculiar a name cannot be of English 
origin S. Harvey Gem. 

2, Keble Road, Oxford. 


R. Cuurcue, c. 1600 (11 S. ii. 249).— 
The translator of Martin Fumée’s ‘The 
Historie of the Troubles of Hungarie’ was 
Rocke Churche, or, as sometimes written, 
Rooke Church. He was the only son of 
John Church by his wife Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Rooke or Rocke Greene of Little 
Sampford, Essex. This John Church was 
the elder son of John Church, Bailiff of 
Maldon, Essex, by his first wife Joan 
Henkyn. 

Rocke Church was born 5 April, 1563, and 
died in 1613. His nuncupative will is 
registered, P.C.C., 31 Capell. He had one 
son, Percy Church, the Royalist. 

L. L. K. will find the pedigree of this 
family of Church in two papers printed in 
The Genealogist, N.S., vol. xiil. 

ArtTHUR H. CHURCH. 

Shelsley, Kew Gardens. 


JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY: DANTE CODEX 
(11 S. ii. 46, 172).—Let me correct an un- 
fortunate, though easily observable, error 
in my communication at the latter reference. 
In 1. 18, col. 1, p. 173, 1626 should read, of 
course, 1426. That I failed to notice so 
glaring a slip when correcting the proof can 
only be accounted for by the fact that the 
revision was made hurriedly during vacation. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


‘*Smoucu,” A TERM FOR A JEw (11 S. ii- 
225).—I do not think that ‘‘ smouch” as a 
contemptuous term for a Jew is connected 
with der Schmis, Yiddish for talk, and 
schmisen, to talk (that it is used in the sense 
of to haggle, to chaffer, I have never heard, 
and I doubt it). Probably ‘‘smouch”’ is 
our corresponding nickname mauschel, of 
which an older form is Mausche, Mosche, 
and this is nothing but the Yiddish pronun- 
ciation of Moses. A derivative is the 
verb mauscheln, to speak with a Jewish 
accent. The addition of s to the Yiddish 
word may be accounted for in various ways. 

G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 
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Though I agree with Mr. MAYHEW that 


**smouch” or ‘‘smous”’? is of Hebrew 
origin, and identical with the German 


Schmus, I must differ from him when he 
considers ‘‘smous”’ ‘‘ evidently due to the 
German Schmus.’’ I am inclined to think 
that it found its way into English from the 
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Netherlands, where Smous, spelt and pro- | 


nounced like the Suffolk word, is still a very 
common nickname for a Jew. I have never 
come across it as a proper name. The word 
is also very common in the compound 
smoushond, i.e., a kind of dog (kept by Jewish 
butchers ?). 

I have also seen the English word spelt 
“smoutch’”’ and smouse.” In East 
Frisian the word is smaus. J. F. BENSE. 

Arnhem. 


Mr. MayHEw is correct in his derivation ; 
but I differ in respect of the application. 
*“Schmoosing,’”® as a Yiddish expression, 
means ‘* gossiping,” and of a kind which 
is a trifle spicy or scandalous. Jews natur- 
ally, with their thousands of years of social 
life, have accumulated a special literature 
of the kind, unwritten, and merely existing 
in the memories of certain brilliant raconteurs 
of these ‘tales’? or ‘‘schmusen.’*? Mr. 
MayuHeEw has therefore more warranty in 
tracing its root to Hebrew than to German 
sources. ‘‘Smouch” would be a travelling 
** yarner ’’—in two senses. 


M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


Hotten’s ‘ Slang Dictionary ’ has ‘‘Mouchy, 
aJew.” Is this an attrite form of the term ? 
Across the Atlantic ‘“*to smouch” is to 
crib or to get by stealth. ‘‘To mooch” is 
glossed by Hotten as to sponge, and ‘‘ mooch- 
ing,”’ or **on the mooch,” as being ‘‘ on the 
look-out for any articles or circumstances 
which may be turned to a profitable account; 
watching in the streets for odd jobs, horses 
to hold, &c. ; also, scraps of food, old clothes, 
&e.” Christian amenity would not hesitate 
to use this material for naming a Jew. 
Information under ‘‘mooch” and ‘‘moocher” 
is naturally found in the ‘H.E.D.’ Bailey 
gives ‘‘To Mouch, to eat up, O.’’—the O. 
indicating that it is an old word. 

** Miss Mowcher’s ”’ name (* David Copper- 
field’) occurs to me in connexion with Mr. 
MAYHEW’S inquiry. ST. SWITHIN. 


It occurs to me that there may be some 


; a 


| 
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**So I’ll mosey along and smouch a couple 
of case-knives.” LionEL Monckton. 
69, Russell Square, W.C. 


Of the etymology of ‘‘smouch” or 
smous”’ I know nothing; but I can 
vouch for the fact that for many years past 
in South Africa the itinerant pedlar (almost 
invariably a Polish Jew) has been known as 
‘“smaus.”” He used to wander for 
hundreds of miles afoot (before the advent 
of railways) from one Boer farm-house to 
another, vending women’s wearing apparel 


“se 


j}and an Autolycus collection of oddments. 
| Whether he survives to this day I know not. 


In connexion with this it is curious to 
note that these long-haired, caftan-garbed 


| Polish Jews were popularly known, in the 


Cape Colony and the Transvaal, as ‘* Peru- 


| vians”—not because they had any connexion 





relationship between ‘‘smouch,” as used 
in ‘Ingoldsby,’ and the slang verb ‘to | 
smouch,” meaning to pilfer, to steal. 


Twain has several instances of this 


with South America, but for the reason that 
(so it was alleged) an old name for Poland 
was Peruvia. Is there any solid foundation 
for this ? FRANK SCHLOESSER. 

Kew Green. 

KIPLING AND THE SWASTIKA (11 S. i. 
188, 239).—A description of the symbolism 
of the svastika is given by Sir George Bird- 
wood in the preface to the second reprint 
of his ‘ Report on the Old Records of the 
India Office,’ London, 1891. On the first 
fly-leaf of the book is printed in dominical 
red the ‘‘ right-hand svastika,”? the symbol 
of Ganisa, of the male principle in nature, 
of the sun, and of life; and on the last leaf 
is printed in nadder blue the “ left-handed 
svastika, or sauvastika,”’ the symbol of Kali, 
of the female principle in nature, of darkness, 
and of death. Sir George also states that 
the right-hand svastika is commonly placed 


| by modern Hindus at the head of invoices 


and other papers. J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 

5, Burlington Gardens, Chiswick. 

If we may assume that Mr. Kipling him- 
self designed the stamp on the cover of his 
books and the device which faces their 
title-pages, it is yet possible that the latter 
may represent his preference as regards the 
form of the swastika. In the ‘Just So 
Stories ’ the picture of Pau Amma the Crab 
running away contains a left-handed swas- 
tika, and this was drawn by Mr. Kipling. 
Two out of the three swastikas, therefore, are 
left-handed. L. R. M. SrrRacuHan. 


Heidelberg. 


Sven Hedin, in ‘ Trans-Himalaya,’ vol. i. 


Mark |p. 404 (Macmillan, 1909), states that the 
} el in | left-hand 
Huckleberry Finn,’ eg., chap. xxxv. | with the Pembo sect, while the right-hand 


swastika indicates a connexion 
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swastika is a mark of ‘‘ the orthodox yellow 
caps.” Elsewhere he states that the Lamas 
of the Pembo sect make their perambulations 
anti-clockwise, thus following the direction 
of the arms in this form of the swastika. 

C. W. F. 

This Indian emblem was employed in a 
very attractive form upon a card of greeting 
which I received last New Year’s Day. 
It is thus interpreted thereon :— 

Legend. 

May the four winds from the four corners of the 
earth always gently and sweetly upon you blow. 
Beneath was this additional explanatory 
note: 

The swastika is the oldest and most widely 
recognised talisman of good luck in the world. 5 

CECIL CLARKE. 





Junior Athenzeum Club. 


I am reminded that among very super- 
stitious Jews hailing from Eastern lands 
the practice is still current of suspending 
“a camire” round the throats of their 
offspring as amulets against “the evil eye.” 
A silver coin—say, a worn sixpence—is 
sawn through to the shape of the fifth letter 
of the Hebrew alphabet, denoting ‘ under 
God’s protection.”” When a child is specially 
favoured in looks, friends will jokingly say, 
‘*“He ought to wear a camire.”” My father 
used to drive a big trade in such things 
forty years ago. M. L. R. Brestar. 


Ir1isH SUPERSTITION: Boys IN PETTI- 
COATS AND Farries (11 8S. ii. 65, 137).— 
I am much obliged to D. K. T. and Yorec 
for their replies. The latter’s reference to 
Clodd’s ‘Tom-Tit-Tot > enables me to note 
the existence of the superstition in Achill 
Island, with the interesting variant that a 
devil takes the place of the Connemara 
fairies :— 

‘To this day [1898], the peasants of Achill Island 
(un the north-west coast of Ireland) dress their boys 
as girls till they are about fourteen years old to 





deceive the boy-seeking devil.”—P. 131 
But when Clodd cites Achilles as a case in 
point, he is surely guilty of confusion, the 
purpose of the fabled disguise of Achilles 
being to keep him from the dangers of war. 
Perhaps such cases have actually occurred, 
as I have read that in Russia there is a law 
directed against the concealment of a boy’s 
sex in order to avoid military service. 
Apparently there is no clear trace of the 
superstition in England. Probably D. K.T.’s 
Brighton playmate, who was kept in petti- 
coats until the age of twelve, owed this 
experience to some other cause. I have 





| 





been told of a much more recent case in the 

same town, in which two brothers were 

dressed as girls until the ages of ten and eight 

respectively, but the reason alleged was 

simply the mother’s disappointment at not 

having girls. G. H. WHITE. 
Lowestoft. 


‘ARNO MISCELLANY,’ 1784 (11 S. il 
148, 234).—Mr. Scorr confuses two Bertie 
Greatheads, father and son. See * D.N.B.’ 
under ‘Greatheed, Bertie. It was the 
father, Bertie Greatheed, or Greathead, of 
Guy’s Cliffe, near Warwick, who belonged 
to ‘‘Gli Oziosi,’’ and contributed both to 


| the ‘Arno Miscellany’ and the ‘ Florence 


Miscellany.’ Born in 1759, he died 16 Janu- 
ary, 1826. Besides the references in ‘ D.N.B.’ 
see the catalogue of Dr. Samuel Parr’s library. 
There is a good note on the Della Cruscans 
in Murray’s latest edition of Byron’s works. 
See also Miss Berry’s Journal. ‘ What 
jolly souls, as you truly say,” she wrote on 
1 September, 1574, ‘‘ are the Greatheads !” 
On 21 August, 1807, Mr. Greatheed read to 
her his translation in verse of Bocecaccio’s 
*‘ Lisabetta and her Brothers.’ Bertie Great- 
heed, the younger, died at Vicenza, Italy, on 
8 October, 1804, aged 23. He went to 
France during the peace to pursue his 
artistic studies ; and, when other English- 
men were made prisoners, he was allowed 
to retire to Italy, where he died of a fever. 

STEPHEN WHEELER. 

Oriental Club, Hanover Square. 


VANISHING LONDON: PROPRIETARY 
CuHaAPELs (11 S. ii. 202, 254).—Brutus, of 
course, is right ; yet something has vanished. 
The old chapel where his grandfather was 
buried was, indeed, rebuilt for the Rev. John 
Wilson, D.D., but had previously been 
famous, and celebrated in comic verse for 
its unfortunate situation. Like the great 
door of Westminster Hall, the chapel was 
long flanked by an immediately adjoining 
ale-house on either side. D. 


Brutus cannot recently have paid a visit 
to the neighbourhood of Albert Gate. I was 
well acquainted with Holy Trinity Church, 
Knightsbridge, and was a constant attend- 
ant there in the late sixties and early 
seventies, during the incumbency of the late 
Dr. John Wilson, who is mentioned by your 
correspondent, and who was, by the by, 
one of the best preachers I ever heard. The 
church stood between, and joining, two 
public-houses; but certainly neither the 


church nor the public-houses are there now. 
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They were all pulled down some years ago. 
The church was built with the altar towards 
the North. This, I believe, is very un- 
common in Anglican churches, though I 
believe Roman Catholic churches, both here 
and on the Continent, are often unorientated. 
J. FostER PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


The Daily Telegraph was quite right in 
stating that ‘Trinity Chapel was pulled 
down within the memory of all of us,” for 
although the French Embassy does not 
occupy the actual site of Trinity Chapel, 
Knightsbridge, the chapel has been pulled 
down. When the Embassy was enlarged 
in 1898, the building was separated from the 
chapel by a narrow alley, and its wall had 
to be built with white materials, so as not 
to darken the little chapel, the windows of 
which opened on the alley. The chapel was 
pulled down in 1904, and flats erected on its 
site. No fresh chapel, so far as I can learn, 
has been erected near it since. ~I am still 
seeking further information. 

Tn reference to Mr. Cecit CLARKE’S query 
as to Grosvenor Chapel, the Rev. Ewart 
Barter courteously informs me that 
“for the last ten or eleven years Grosvenor Chapel 
has been (by Act of Parliament then passed) a chapel 
of ease of St. George’s, Hanover Square. Before 
that time it occupied an anomalous position. It 
was not a Proprietary Chapel, for though it had 
been originally built by a Grosvenor, an ancestor 
of the present Duke of Westminster, the office of 
Incumbent was in the gift of the Rector of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square.” 


JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


DiIcTIONARY OF MyTHOLOGY (11 S. ii. 167, 
255).—Perhap __Seyffert’s ‘Dictionary of 
Classical Antiquities,’ published by Sonnen- 
schein, and claiming to be up to date in 
point of recent research, might prove useful. 
In case Seyffert is unsuitable, Roscher’s 
‘Lexikon,’ published at Leipsic, would 
probably be the best. W. 8. S. 


H.M.S. AVENGER (11 S. ii. 130, 239).— 
The Naval and Military Gazette, No. 785, of 
22 January, 1848, gives a list of the officers 
on board the Avenger when she sailed 
from Gibraltar (misprinted ‘‘ Malta”). The 
lieutenants mentioned are Hugh Mallett 
Kinsman, Frederick Marryat, and Francis 
Rooke; midshipmen, J. Heywood and 
Charles Bere; naval cadets, J. B. Hey- 
wood and W. J. S. M. Molyneux. 

Later it mentions that there was only one 
officer called Heywood, and that “ Malta ” 
should be read Gibraltar. 





Lieut. Rooke was the only one of the 
above officers saved. Full accounts of the 
wreck may be seen in Nos. 783, 784, 785, 
January, 1848, of the above Gazette in the 
Newspaper Room of the British Museum. 

W. H.-S., Commander, R.N. 


I believe one of the lieutenants drowned 
in the Avenger was the only son of Capt. 
Marryat the novelist. I have read this 
somewhere, but cannot now remember where. 

J. A. GREENWOOD. 


WorpDswortH: VARIANT READINGS (11 8. 
ii, 222).—It should be noted that the sonnet 
on the ‘ Voyage down the Rhine® is not 
included in ‘The Complete Poetical Works 
of William Wordsworth,’ with a stately and 
impressive Introduction by Viscount Morley, 
which Messrs. Macmillan published in 1888. 
Probably the issue of this excellent working 
copy of the poet was sufficiently remote 
to guard it from the charge brought against 
‘recent editions,’ and yet to all intents and 
purposes it belongs to the present time. 
Like many other editions, it omits the 
inscription for the Grasmere moss-hut, 
beginning ‘‘ No whimsy of the purse is here”; 
but its plan is sufficiently comprehensive to 
warrant its title, and its chronologically 
arranged contents, bibliography, indexes, 
and so forth, are all thoroughly commend- 
able features. A numbering of the lines 
would have been useful, but this may come. 
In the fairly exhaustive table of contents 
we find it duly stated that the sonnet 
‘Down aswift Stream” was composed in 
1821, and first published in 1827. 

Tuomas BAYNE. 


It is perhaps worth noting that in Moxon’s 
sec cations dition of Wordsworth (1837) 
the sonnet 

Down a swift Stream, thus far, a bold design, 
occurs as No. X. in the third part of the 
‘Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’ and that its last 
line there reads 

Features that else had vanished like a dream. 
In other respects it corresponds exactly 
with the later version quoted by Mr. LANE 
CoorEerR, except that in line 8 “‘the eye 
athwart ”’ is retained, as in the 1822 sonnet 

The confidence of Youth our only Art, 
whereas in the final version ‘‘ his” takes 
the place of ‘* the.” ; 

The transposition of the sonnet in the 
series is, I suppose, due to historical con- 
siderations. The one on ‘ Walton’s Book of 
Lives,’ originally No. XI., is now No. V. ; 
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that on Sacheverel, originally No. XII., is 
now No. XI. Then comes the sonnet under 
discussion, and the alteration of the last 
line may be at least partly due to the fact 
that it now immediately precedes the three 
on ‘Aspects of Christianity in America.’ 
The ‘interest of our theme” here spreads 
geographically, as well as in other respects. 
These sonnets were not included in the 
earlier editions. C. C. B. 


FRANK NICHOLLS, 1699-1778 (11 S. ii. 
190).—Dr. Watkins in his ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary,’ relying on the authority of the 
“General Biographical Dictionary,’ and 
Gorton’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ basing 
its account on the ‘ Life of Nicholls’ by Dr. 
Lawrence, agree in representing Nicholls 
as educated at Westminster School. Perhaps 
Lawrence’s ‘ Life’ may tell who Nicholls’s 
mother was. W. Scorrt. 


Francis Peck (11 S. ii. 68, 136, 175).— 
He was B.A. of Pembroke Hall, Camb. 
Ordained to curacy of Folkestone, 1672. 
In the following year Archbishop Sheldon 
gave him Eastbridge, which he held with 
Saltwood until hisdeath. He was collated to 
Hythe, 5 May, 1674, on the death of Thomas 
Carter. R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


Str Eyre Coote’s MonuMEntT (11 S. ii. 
227).—A fine monument to this distinguished 
English general was executed by Banks, 
and erected by the East India Company in 
the west aisle of Westminster Abbey. He 
died, I think, in 1783, not in 1785. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHaet. 


In a MS. history of the Coote family in 
my possession it is stated that the Directors 
of the H.E.I.C. erected a fine monument 
to his memory in Westminster Abbey. His 
death must have occurred in 1784, as 
Faulkner's Journal and ‘The Annual Regis- 
ter’ record his burial at Rockwood Church 
in Hampshire on 2 September of that year. 

H. J. B. CLements. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


Sir Eyre Coote died at Madras in 1783. 
His body was brought home and interred in 
the parish church of Rockwood, Hampshire. 
A monument to his memory, the work of 
Thomas Banks, R.A., was raised in West- 
minster Abbey. Presumably, this is the 
monument inquired after. The inscription 
states that it is raised ‘‘To the memory of 
Sir Eyre Coote, K.B., Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Forces in India, who, in 1760 
and 1761, expelled the French from the 





coast of Coromandel.” The date of death 
is given as 1783, with which the statement 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ agrees. Ww. S. S. 

[The ‘D.N.B. says: ‘He died, two days after 
reaching Madras, on 26 April 1783...... Coote’s body 
was brought back from India, and landed at 
Plymouth with great pomp on 2 Sept.; it was 
interred at Rockburne Church in Hampshire, close 
to his estate of West Park, where the East, India 
Company erected a monument over it with an 
epitaph by Mr. Henry Bankes, M.P.] 


Boox-Covers: ‘*‘ YELLOw-Backs ” (11 8. 
ii. 189, 237, 274).—I possess a ‘‘ yellow- 
back” edition of ‘The Pic-Nic Papers,’ 
edited by Charles Dickens. The work 
first appeared in 1841 in three volumes, for 
the benefit of the widow of Charles Dickens’s 
first published Macrone. In the inside of 
the covers several two-shilling editions of 
popular novels are advertised as “just 
published *—for instance, ‘The Widow 
Married* by Mrs. Trollope, which first 
appeared in 1840. Novels almost in- 
variably went into cheap editions in about 
two years, so that my impression is that 
‘* yellow-backs ” are as old as the late forties 
or early fifties. ‘‘ Yellow-backs ” were cer- 
tainly known in Paris in the fifties. 

8. J. A. F. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON THE Poet (11 S. ii. 
208).—For ‘‘ Liverpool ” read Preston ; there 
is no Winckley Square in Liverpool, so the 
error is doubtless a slip. Thompson was 
born at 7, Winckley Street, Preston, and his 
parents moved into the adjoining Square in 
his infancy. The tablet has been placed, 
correctly, on the house in Winckley Street, 
not in the Square. SYLVIOLA. 


[Mr. T. WHITE also points out the mistake. ] 


Peck AND BeEecKrorD FULLER (11 S. i. 
488; ii. 236).—John Fuller of Brightling, 
Sussex, m. in 1703 Eliz., first dau. and coh. 
of Fulke Rose, Esq., of Jamaica, and had 
nine sons. She d. in 1727 (Berry’s ‘ Sussex 
Genealogies,’ 278, and Faculty Licences). 
Rose Fuller, their second son, was a member 
of Council of Jamaica, where his wife 
Ithamar d. 22 April, 1738, aged 17 (Archer’s 
‘M.I.,? 44). Henry Fuller, s. of Tho. of 
Jamaica, Esq., matriculated from Queen’s 
Coll., Ox., 22 Ap., 1743, aged 18, of Line. 
Inn 1745 (Foster). Peck and Beckford 
may have been Henry’s younger brothers. 
Richard Beckford of Jamaica in his will of 
1755 directed that his sugar was to be 
shipped to Messrs. Tho. & Stephen Fuller, 
who were younger sons of the above-men- 
tioned John. In 1789 the firm was Stephen 
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& Rose Fuller, of 4, Church Court, Clements 
Lane, Lombard St. (Kent’s Directory). 
The former was sometime Agent for Jamaica. 
There is no proof that Col. “Tho. F uller, the 
first settler, was related to the above. 

7, L. OLIVER. 


THEOPHILUS FEILD (11 S. ii. 190, 236).— 
See a pedigree of his family in my ‘ History 
of Antigua,’ i. 251 and iii. 423. 


V. L. OLIvEer. 


FRANCIS FAaILureEAu (11 S. i. 488).—He 
may have been a son of Lewis Feuilleteau, 
a wealthy planter of the island of St. Kitts, 
who d. about 1775, leaving an only surviving 
s. and h. William. The name is evidently 
French, and probably Huguenot. 

L. OLIVER. 

Sunninghill, Berks. 

** GAME LEG” (11 S. ii. 229).—In the first 
of two lectures, by the Rev. William Gaskell, 
M.A., on the Lancashire dialect, which are 
appended to the fifth edition of his wife’s 
‘Mary Barton: a Tale of Manchester Life,’ 
there appear the following notes :— 

**When I was a lad, an old cobbler who mended 
my shoes used constantly to charge ‘me with what 
he called a sad trick of ‘camming’ them, which 
meant wearing them out of shape, either at the heel 
or at the side. In Tim Bobbin we find Mary 
saying, ‘Good lorjus deys! It’s not to tell how 
camm’d things con happen.’ It is an epithet, too, 
which is often applied to a temper that is not quite 
so even and straight as it oeatl be, as ‘Eh! hoo’s 
in a terrible camm’d humour to- day ! * In Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Coriolanus’ Sicinius says, ‘This is clean 
kam’: to which Brutus answers ‘merely awry ’— 
exactly the meaning of the Lancashire word. In 
Skelton, a poet who lived early in the reign of 


Henry VIII. and who was tutor to that monarch, | 


we meet with the wor d ‘cammock ’ twice, and it is 
supposed to mean ‘a crooked stick or tree, or beam.’ 
The passages are these :— 

Your long lothy legges 

Crooked as a camoke. 
And in reference to Wolsey, whom this poet had 
the boldness to assail, or, in his own words, ‘ bark 
at the butcher's dog,’ he says :— 

All that he doth is ryght— 

As ryght as a cammocke croked. 

“In the Greek we have kdéurrTw, to seni and in 

Latin camera, a vaulted or arched chamber. The 
idea throughout is that of crookedness. In many 


cases jin Welsh, following a rule of the language, 
‘cam’ becomes ‘ gam.’ Thus ‘go-gam’ is somew hat 


crooked ; ‘ pen-gam,’ wry-headed ; ‘ min-gam,’ wry- 
mouthed, Re. I remember that a poor schoolfellow | 
of mine, who had a bent: leg which obliged him to | 
use a crutch, was commonly said to have a ‘cam’ 
leg. I fancied that this was because it was made | 

‘game’ of, but the reason evidently was because 
I have occasionally heard the term 


it was bent. 





applied in a similar way since. This word ‘cam,’ 
then, is a genuine Celtic word, and I see no reason 
why we should not receive it as one that has kept 
its ground in this locality from the time of the aoe 
Britons.” 

W. FLEMING. 


Amongst workmen of every class, the 
term ‘‘ game” for disabled is common, 


though the usual expression is ‘‘ gammy ” 
or ‘“oamey.” It is equally applied to a 
natural lameness and a temporary disable- 
ment owing to an accident. I have thought 
that the term came from sport, where game, 
if not killed outright, was crippled, and an 
injured man would be called “‘gamey” or 
** oammy.” A. RHODES. 


[Mr. A. L. MAyHEw’s reply next week.] 


IstIncton Histrorrans (ll 8S. ii. 187, 
239, 250).—I regret that my query was so 
worded as to lead Mason YARROW BALDOCK 
to suppose the ‘ D.N.B.’ was an unfamiliar 
source of information. Unfortunately, also, 
he has too much confidence in the infalli- 
bility of that work. I have long made a 
special study of Islington biographies, and 
hope to contribute one day some corrections 
of the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Masor Batpock has also made the com- 
mon mistake of confusing John Nichols, the 
printer-antiquary, with John Nicholl, the 
historian of the Ironmongers’ Company. 
As the former died in 1826, it is obviously 
the latter whom Lewis—writing after 1840 
—thanks for heraldic drawings. 

I am writing this far from my own or any 
other library, or I would deal with other 
points in Magor Baxpocx’s intended cor- 
rection of the corrector. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


In the present inchoate condition of 





London bibliography it is extremely difficult 
{to know where to look for information on 
any specified subject. The following notes 
| may therefore, perhaps, be useful. 

John Nelson’s ‘ History of Islington’ was 
first published in 1811. The book went into 
a second edition in 1823. Lewis’s ‘ History ’ 
appeared in 1842. 

Later historians of Islington may possibly 
refer to the work of their predecessors. 
Of these may be — Thomas Coull’s 


‘ History and raditions of Islington,’ 
Feces in 186i, and William Howitt’s 
| * Northern Heights of London’ (containing 


issued 


historical associations of Islington), 
Ss. 


j in 1869. W. 8. 
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H. A. Magor (11 S. ii. 129, 255).—A 
biography of him will be found in Diprose’s 
* Account of the Parish of St. Clement Danes,’ 
ii. 65-6, from which it appears that he was 
born in Bell Yard, Strand. After being 
errand boy, newspaper boy, and_iron- 
monger’s assistant, he was engaged by Mr. 
J. B. Chamberlain, picture-dealer, of 203, 
High Holborn. He left that employment 
to enter the London District Post Office, 
upon the recommendation of Thomas Noon 
Talfourd, and was at once installed letter- 
carrier in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a post he | 
held for a quarter of a century. He was | 
artist, actor, and musician as well as post- | 
man. In 1853 Dr. Erasmus Wilson sent | 
him for eight months to study in an evening | 
school of fine art in Newman Street, Oxford | 
Street. In 1864 he took his first prize for a 
painting of fruit, and in 1865 a picture of | 
grapes and butterflies was exhibited at the | 
Floral Hall. One of the same class, valued | 
at 50/., he presented to King’s College | 





Hospital. <A violinist of ability, he was in | 
request at concerts. As an actor he played | 
for six months at the Strand Theatre the 
part of Dogerass in Francis Talfourd’s | 
pantomime of ‘ Black-eyed Susan.’ Shortly 
afterwards he wrote his first farce, ‘ A Cure 
for the Gout.’ Altogether he was the author 
of about sixteen dramatic pieces, nearly all 
produced successfully, but very few were 
published. A. RHODES. 


LIMERICK GLOVE IN A WALNUT SHELL | 
(118. ii. 249).—At one time gloves were made | 
in Ireland, chiefly at Limerick, of calf skins | 
of such a fine texture that they could be | 
enclosed in a walnut shell, and were thus | 
often shown in shop windows. 

A pair of them were included in Ralph 
Thoresby’s museum, labelled as follows: 
“A pair of gloves so delicately thin that, 
though they will fit a large hand, are folded | 
up and enclosed in a gilded walnut shell.” 
It was this quality that gave ‘“ Limericks,” 
as the gloves collectively were called, their | 
extensive reputation. 

Gloves of equally fine material were made 
in Scotland. The Incorporation of Glovers 
of Perth, once a powerful and wealthy craft, 
sometimes used a coat of arms in which 
five walnuts on a branch were placed | 
between a pair of gloves ‘*‘ displayed ” on a 
shield, and this was found on the “ calling’s 
seats” in Perth Church. | 

In an old picture of St. Bartholomew, | 
formerly hanging in the Perth Glovers’ | 
Hall, there was in the corner a bunch of | 


these nuts ; and a deacon of the Corporation 
remarks that the nutshells were used for the 
purpose of containing specimens of gloves 
made of such fine materials that they were 
folded in pairs and enclosed in the nuts, 
which were often sent as presents by the 
cavaliers of olden times as tokens of affection. 
CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


At the time of the Napoleonic war kid 
gloves were made at Limerick of so thin a 
quality that it was possible to shut up a 
pair in a large walnut shell. See Miss Edge- 
worth’s story ‘The Limerick Glove.’ One 
of these old curiosities has been preserved 
at Basset Down. tT. 5. 

Swindon. 


In the early sixties Limerick gloves were 
sold in walnut shells. The gloves were 
made of very fine thread, usually white or 
a light tan colour. One pair was packed in a 


; walnut shell and sold for three shillings and 


sixpence. TuHos. WHITE. 


Liv erpoc dl. 


In Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Ruth,’ chap. xx., we 
read :— 

‘*She went upstairs, and brought down a delicate 
pair of Limerick gloves, which had been long 
treasured up in a walnut shell. ‘They say them 


| gloves is made of chicken’s -skins,’ said Sally, 
|examining them curiously. ‘I wonder how they 
| set about skinning ’em. 


999 


S. B. 


[Mr. Joun Hopckry, St. Swirury and Mr. H. 
Smytu also thanked for replies.] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
ii. 28).—‘* What Hell may be I know not ” 
is from ‘ Tauler,’ by John G. Whittier. 


-_ 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


TELEPHONES IN BANKS (11 S. ui. 169, 258). 
—TI find that bankers are very reticent about 
this subject. Probably they all have in- 
struments installed—they would not be 
up-to-date business men if they had not— 
but they conceal with scrupulous care their 
telephone numbers. L. L. K. 


What The Red Magazine writer probably 
intended to say was : ‘‘ Telephones are not 
in public use in English banks.” If Dr. 
ForsHAW inquires confidentially, I think 
he will find that almost every British bank 
possesses a telephone for use in cases of 
emergency, but the instrument is usually 
restricted to the service of the bank officials. 

Wm. JAGGARD. 
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** ScupPER ” (11 S. ii. 207).—I was serving 
in India in the early eighties of the last 
century when this word came into use. 
recollection of it is that it was merely a slang 
word invented by soldiers. This recollection 
was confirmed a few days ago by an old 
soldier. He told me that it was a common 
expression in his time on board the trans- 
ports. In rough weather it sometimes 
happened that the men were hurled across 
the deck, and deposited, sometimes with 
considerable injury, in the lee scuppers ; 
and in common parlance they were said to 
be scuppered. Students of slang will under- 
stand how the word may have been trans- 
ferred from its use as a means of injury to an 
injury itself apart from the means. This 
is only suggested as a probable solution. 

FRANK PENNY. 


The origin and signification of the verb 
‘*scupper ”’ are purely maritime. A ship’s 
decks slope slightly from their centre towards 
the scuppers (strictly, the gutters), which 


My, 


Notes on Books, Ke. 


English Church Brasses from the Thirteenth to 
the Seventeenth Century. By Ernest R. Suffling. 
(Upcott Gill.) 

THIS work is sure to attract a number of people 

who have hitherto given but little attention to any 

monumental brasses except those which com- 
memorate their own forefathers, or which exist 
in parishes intimately known to them. We are 
almost sure that the local interest aroused by the 
present volume will lead the majority of its 
readers much further afield. The engravings are 
in many instances of a satisfactory character,,. 
yet we are sorry to be compelled to add that there 
are some which leave much to be desired. The 
earlier brasses were almost always the work of 
competent men, while many of those of a later 
period are wanting not only in balance of form, 
but also in power of execution. We feel, indeed, 
that the Renaissance, which arrived here some- 
what later than it did in Italy and France, has 
much to answer for, not merely with regard to 
the deterioration of these monuments, but in 


, respect also of the head-gear worn by women, 


run fore and aft along each side of the decks. | 


The expression ‘‘ he was soon scuppered ”’ 
would, therefore, imply that during a fight 
on board ship a man had rolled into the 
scuppers. The Press seems to have em- 
ployed this word malapropos. For instance, 
it is absurd to write of people in bed as 
having been ‘‘scuppered’”’; or to say that 
Tommy Atkins stood a good chance of 
being ‘“‘scuppered”’ within the lines of 
Suakim. As to The Daily News with its 
‘*scuppering surprise,” the less said the 
better. RICHARD EDGCUMBE. 
Meranerhof, Meran. 


The verb ‘‘to scupper” has perhaps 
been formed in imitation of the better- 
known verb “to poop.” Apparently the 
meaning is “‘ to remove superfluous humanity 
out of some position where their presence is 
not needed, just as water is removed through 
the scuppers from the deck of a ship.” 

ScCOTUs. 


BARLOW TRECOTHICK, LorD Mayor (11 S. 
ii. 209).—Perhaps the monument to Barlow 


many of whom are represented with head-dresses 
more extravagant than any we remember of 
earlier or later times. 

The oldest brass now known to be in exis- 
tence is in the church of St. Andrew at Verden 
in Hanover. It commemorates Bishop Ysowilpe, 
and has been included by Mr. Suffling from Mr. 
Creeny’s volume on the brasses of the Continent.. 
We have never seen the original, but from the 
plate before us we gather that it is an excellent 
work of art, showing the episcopal costume of the 
time with great exactness. The mitre is cleft and 
very low, and the garments are set forth as they 
were worn at the time (1231). Not only are 
their forms given, but great care has also been 
taken to indicate their texture. There does not 
seem to be any reason for doubting that it is 


| the most ancient brass now to be met with, but 


| steel plates. 


Trecothick (who died 28 May, 1775) in St. | 
Mary’s Church, Addington, near Croydon, | 


may give the name of his birthplace. The 
obituary notices in contemporary newspapers 
might also throw some light upon his origin. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine and The Town 
and Country Magazine merely print an 
announcement of his death. 

Horace BLeACKLEY. 





its excellence of execution is far too great for us 
to believe that it was not preceded by works 
of the same class, but of far ruder character. 

The oldest brass in England is believed to be 
that of Sir John Daubernoun, in which chain- 
mail covers the body from head to foot, the knee- 
caps, in our opinion, forming the only exception. 
These are, we believe, of highly ornamented 
wrought steel ; the author, however, thinks they 
are of the tough hide known as cuir-bouilli. The 
second Sir John Daubernoun, son of the earlier, 
certainly wore metal knee-caps, as well as having 
the front part of his legs protected by curved 
The date given for the first Sir 
John is 1277, that of his successor 1327. In both 
cases the shield charged with their simple arms— 
Argent, a chevron azure—is carried in front, the 
son having the chevron somewhat less acutely 
pointed than the father. 

To trace the development and decay of the 
brasses that still remain would be a laborious 
work, almost impossible to achieve in full 
unless each shire was treated separately, and 
each brass figured, with its dimensions given. 
The cross in some form or other is engraved on 
many of the later brasses, but rarely on those of. 
early date. 
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We cannot conclude without some reference to 
the brass at Grainthorpe in Lincolnshire. Though 
mutilated now, it must have been one of the most 
beautiful works of the kind in England. 


To The Cornhill for October the Master of 
Peterhouse contributes an excellent paper ‘ In 
Memoriam: Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell,’ which 
is much more trustworthy than the casual sur- 
mises and conclusions of other writers. Mrs. 
Woods’s ‘ Pastel’ deals with the ruins of Zimbabwe 
in a picturesque style. ‘ Hiram P. Blick and the 
Goblins,’ by Mr. George Young, is a short story 
describing a trick played on an American by a 
lively young girl of mixed Irish and Castilian 
parentage. Mrs. S. A. Tooley has another 
centenary sketch in ‘Dr. John Brown of Edin- 
burgh.’ It is pleasant, but contains much 
matter that is familiar to the lover of literature. 
Capt. Alan Field writes on ‘Sea Training,’ a 
form of education we would willingly see more 
frequently applied. ‘ Jewels of Gold,’ by Mr. 
W. H. Adams, is a curious story of an old man’s 
sacrifice which is rather spoilt by its cynical tone. 
Mr. A. C. Benson begins a series of essays en- 
titled ‘ The Leaves of the Tree,’ which are to be 
concerned with depicting characters which have 
influenced him, and have led to lives in which 
there have been ‘‘ both aim and execution.”” His 
first essay is introductory, and chiefly concerned 
with his own position and beliefs. Mr. Benson 
has reached a stage in essay-writing when he does 
not hesitate to give us intimate confessions con- 
cerning his own beliefs. 


The Nineteenth Century offers us little of a lite- 
rary sort except the continuation of the Rev. 
A. H.T. Clarke’s views on ‘ The Genius of Gibbon.’ 
His view of ‘ Gibbon the Historian’ offers some 
criticism in detail which is worth consideration, 
but the tone throughout is unduly patronizing. 

Goldwin Smith’s ‘ Last Words on Ireland,’ the 
record of a visit paid in 1862, and subsequent 
reflections, is admirably written, and contains 
some good stories of famous men. We can 
guarantee from an independent source, as current 
in Oxford years ago, the story that Bob Lowe, 
being very shortsighted, rubbed out some of his 
work in examinations with his nose. But we 
thought that Disraeli, and not Lowe, made the 
remark in the House about the deaf member who 
used an ear-trumpet throwing away his natural 
advantages. Goldwin Smith makes the signifi- 
cant remark that ‘‘ there was no excuse for the 
neglect of Ireland by the Court during the late 
reign’? (Queen Victoria’s), and writes that he 
was backed by a high-placed personage in that 
view. The Abbé Ernest Dimnet on ‘ The Sillon,’ 
and Mr. Harold Cox on ‘ The Story of the Osborne 
Case,’ both deal ably with causes attracting a 
good deal of attention just now. But the most 
important article in the number, to our mind, and 
the most poignant, is ‘ The Bitter Cry of the Irish 
Home Worker,’ by Miss Margaret Irwin. She 
speaks of ‘‘the strange and unaccountable 
omission of shirtmaking and finishing from the 
trades scheduled under the new Trade Boards 
Act.’ These cases of horrible ‘‘ sweating’’ are 
difficult to deal with, owing to the power of the 
employer; but, once realized, they ought to put 
every honest man to shame, and induce such a 
state of public feeling as to demand immediate 
legislation. 





In The Fortnightly there are the usual political 
articles from the pen of well-known writers, and 
several papers of literary or artistic interest. 
Mr. Hewlett in ‘ The Profaned Sacrament’ gives us 
a further glimpse of the pair of lovers whose career 
is continued in his recent novel ‘ Rest Harrow.’ 
Mr. Charles Zeffertt’s ‘ Shakespere in Fairyland ” 
is a little disappointing. One expects, nowadays, 
insight into the folk-lore side of the subject such as 
the late Alfred Nutt gave us when, a few years 
ago, he dealt with this very theme. Mr. F. M. 
Hueffer writes on ‘ Holman Hunt’ with special 
reference to Madox Brown, his grandfather. 
This paper is striking, but rather casual in its 
style. Mr. Lewis Melville is amusing concerning 
‘A Forgotten Satirist, ‘“‘ Peter Pindar.’?’ The 
paper is hardly for the expert student of litera- 
ture, who will know a good deal of its contents, 
but it makes the best of a man who was rather 
a despicable figure. Mr. G. H. Thring’s views on 
‘Imperial Copyright’ deserve attention; and 
in ‘The New Hellenism’ Mr. Arundell Esdaile 
has an account of Oscar Wilde’s work and career 
which is commended by good judgment, and, we 
think, essential fairness. 

Mr. William Archer’s analysis of the present 
state of our drama should not be missed by any 
serious student of present conditions and diffi- 
culties. Part II. of ‘In Search of Egeria,’ 
by Mr. Walter Lennard, is clever work. A union 
between a man and a woman older than him- 
self, based on literary and artistic grounds, is 
depicted with a few telling touches. Mr. Lennard’s 
name is new to us, and, if he has not already 
=" success in fiction, it seems within his 
reach. 


THE editorial articles in The Burlington deal 
judiciously with the National Gallery and Holman 
Hunt. It is pointed out that the ordinary public 
which visits the Gallery is confused by mis- 
leading labels which represent exploded opinions. 
Mr. Lionel Cust’s ‘ Notes on Pictures in the 
Royal Collections ’ are this month devoted to that 
distinguished painter Antonio Moro, and the 
account of his work and times which M. Henri 
Hymans has published this year, and which 
promises to be a standard work for some time to 
come. Moro painted at least five portraits of 
Sir Thomas Gresham, founder of the Royal 
Exchange. Mr. G. F. Hill’s ‘ Notes on Italian 
Medals’ deal with some beautiful specimens, 
and show admirable research. Mr. A. Clutton 
Brock has a striking article on ‘ The Weakness and 
Strength of Turner’; and M. Seymour de Ricci 
discusses various pictures by Francesco Napoli- 
tano, a North Italian artist who was not great, but 
has a curious interest as an obvious follower of 
Leonardo. The _ illustrations of his pictures 
show this influence clearly. M. Friedrich Per- 
zynski begins a learned and well ‘‘ documented ”’ 
dissertation, ‘ Towards a Grouping of Chinese 
Porcelains ’ ; and Mr. Campbell Dodgson 
notices ‘ An Early Dutch Woodcut of St. Christo- 
pher’ which has recently been acquired by the 
British Museum, and is, as the illustration of it 
shows, most picturesque in detail. A medieval 
chasuble recently restored to the church of St. 
Peter, Barnstaple, is also figured and described. 
In the notes on ‘ Art in Germany’ it is said 
that the Berlin Secessionists have reached a dis- 
appointing stage, and are tending visibly to 
coarsen their methods. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—OCTOBER. 


Mr. P. M. BARNARD sends No. 11 of his Man- 
chester Series. This is devoted to Alpine Books 
and Kindred Literature. A copy of the first 
“edition of Shelley’s ‘ Six Weeks’ Tour,’ London, 
1817, is 1l. 5s. There are Alpine and Swiss prints 
and views, many being coloured. 

Messrs. S. & E. Coleman’s first Catalogue is 
devoted to Deeds, Old Wills, Charters, Court Rolls, 
&e. A deed between Charles Dibdin the younger 
of Sadler’s Wells and William Siddons and others 
of the same theatre has a fine signature and seal 
of Charles Dibdin, jun., dated the Ist of January, 
1813. Under London as It Used to Be is a Tax 
Law Ordinance and Decree of Sewers in 1722, 
in the City of Westminster, Aug. 12, 1722. There 
are deeds relating to Flower de Luce Court, 
in the parish of St. Dunstan’s, Finsbury Manor, 
land in Cornhill, Fenchurch Street, Thames Street, 
&c. Many well-known family names appear in 
some of the deeds. 

Mr. Gregory of Bath devotes Catalogue 194-5 
to his Theological Department, Section I. 
works are all at moderate prices, and include 
Richard Baxter, Bellew, Bonar, Bunsen, Chalmers, 
Hooker, Lightfoot, Pearson, Pusey, and many 
other modern theologians. There are some Ameri- 


can items, including the first folio book printed | 
at Boston, Samuel Willard’s ‘ Body of Divinity,’ | 
Mr. Gregory states that ‘‘ it is doubt- | 


1726, 121. 4 at “it C 
ful if another copy exists like this. The list of 
subscribers contains 462 names and addresses. 


Mr. William Glaisher sends his List 373, con- 
taining Publishers’ Remainders. The books are 
on every variety of subject, and offered at low 
prices. We notice Birrell’s ‘ Life of Sir Frank 
Lockwood.’ Budge’s ‘ Book of Governors: 
Historia Monastica of Thomas, Bishop of Marga, 
A.D. 840’; Maxwell’s ‘ From the Yalu to Port 
Arthur,’ and Sir Harry Johnston’s ‘ Liberia: 
the Negro Republic of West Africa.’ 
works under Education and Egypt. 


Under Scott is a complete set of original editions 
(except ‘Guy Mannering,’ which is the second, 
and * Tales of My Landlord,’ third edition), 74 
vols., new half-morocco, 607. Under Shake- 
speare we find the third Quarto of ‘ The Merchant 
of Venice,’ the sixth of ‘ Pericles,’ and the first of 
“The Taming of the Shrew.’ Under Izaak 
Walton is ‘The Complete Angler,’ edited by 
Bethune, large paper, 2 vols., royal Svo, extended 
to 6 by the addition of about 400 illustrations, 
many being beautiful plates from Pickering’s and 
Major’s editions, crimson polished levant by 
Riviére, a most beautiful copy, New York, 
1880, 657. Until 830 November there is a discount 
of 25 per cent from the Catalogue prices. 


Masor JAMES STUART K1nG.—Oriental scholar- 





The | 


the | 


ship has suffered a great loss by the premature 
death of Major J. Stuart King, which occurred on 


| 29 September, at his residence at Southsea, after 


a three days’ illness. 
Major King, before his retirement from the 


| Army, had filled some responsible posts at Aden 


and on the Somali coast, and had acquired a 
scholarly knowledge of Arabic and Persian. On 
returning to England, he devoted his time to the 
elucidation of the languages and antiquities of 
South-Western Arabia, and especially to the 
study of Himyaritic, in which branch of learning 
he had probably no rival among English scholars. 
At the time of his death he was engaged upon the 
compilation of an Index Geographicus of all the 
| local names occurring in the Saban inscriptions 
| and in the works of the early Arabian writers and 
| travellers. 

A couple of weeks ago he informed the writer 
|that he had become a regular subscriber to 
|'N. & Q.,’ and hoped regularly to contribute 
articles to its columns. A short note on ‘ Ora 
=Noria,’ which briefly but aptly exhibits his 
method, was printed in the number for 10 Sept- 
tember (ante, p. 215). W.2-P. 


} 


There are | 
Under Foster | 





are ‘The True Portraiture of Mary, Queen of | 


Scots,’ by Mr. J. J. Foster, and works on Feudal 
Heraldry by the late Joseph Foster. Under 
Garnier is his ‘ History of the English Landed 
Interest.’ Under India will be found Havell’s 
‘ Benares, Keene’s ‘ Hindustan,’ and Leth- 
bridge’s ‘Golden Book.’ The books under 


Natural History include those by Aflalo and | g les i 
| communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


Aveling. 
Messrs. Sotheran & Co.’s third and last part of 


their Clearance Catalogue, consequent upon their | 
change of address in Piccadilly, is now issued, and | 
The items | 
in the three parts number almost nine thousand. | 
We note a few: Charles II.’s copy of Prynne’s | 
an original set of Punch | 


forms No. 708 of their Price Current. 


‘ Vindication,’ 187. 18s. ; z , 
to 1908, 327.; Pyne’s ‘ Royal Residences,’ 22/. 10s.; 


and Racinet’s ‘ Le Costume historique,’ 18/. 18s., | 


which Mr. Sotheran describes as ‘‘the greatest 
work of the century on costume.” An early 
English road-book unknown to Lowndes, Jacob 
van Langeren’s ‘ Direction for the English Travil- 
ler,’ 1643, is 97. 9s. There is what the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
describes as ‘‘ the chief if not always trustworthy 
authority for the life of Mrs. Robinson.’’ Per- 
dita’s ‘Memoirs’ by herself, extra-illustrated, 
1803, 87. 


The Catalogue is rich in Ruskin items. | 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


H. B., A. C. H., and M. P.—Forwarded. 


W. Suacktapy (‘Modern Printing’).—By John 
Southward, published by Raithby, Lawrence & Co., 
Thanet House, 231, Strand. 


CorRIGENDUM. — Ante, p. 248, col. 2, 1. 32, for 
**Knide” read Knill. 








